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There is a great 
deal of discussion 
among utility com- 
pany executives, and 
in regulatory com- 
mission circles, on “value of service” as a 
basis of rate-making, particularly with 
reference to its application to telephone 
companies. What started the discussion 
was the attempt of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion to reduce telephone rates 121% per cent, 
which has been halted by the federal court's 
injunction. 

The commission took the position that 
an emergency—meaning the business de- 
pression—existed, that the public could not 
pay present rates, and that telephone com- 
panies could not charge more than the 
“value of the service.” 

Nobody denies that an emergency in the 
guise of a business slump existed, but in 
the light of the result of the Wisconsin 
primaries it is not unreasonable to picture 
the crisis the commission had most in mind 
as the one endangering the LaFollette: or- 
ganization, nor to imagine the LaFollette 
commission as planning to extend its polit- 
ical help. 
said 


the federal court has 


“Whoa!” to the utility baiters, but the 


Anyway, 


“value of service” idea for making rates is 
still provoking talk. 
oe 

There is a disposition among regulatory 
authorities to study the “value of service” 
basis, as well as the time-honored theory 
that rates must be adequate to yield a rea- 
sonabl. return on the money invested. The 
latter, of course, is duly sanctioned by all 


utility laws which recognize that service 


“VALUE OF SERVICE” AS A BASIS OF 
TELEPHONE RATE-MAKING 


companies must have sufficient revenue if 
they are to continue to serve the public 
satisfactorily. 

The question is asked: Is the commis- 
sion to determine the value of the service 
rather than the subscriber who pays the 
bills ? 


pelled to serve customers at a loss if the 


If so, can the company be com- 


commission decrees that the service is not 
worth what it will cost the company to 
render it? 

The answer to the latter query seems to 
be elementary, if the long-established the- 
ory of a reasonable return is to be upheld 
—as it has been in all court proceedings 
up to date. 

x *k * * 

One 

“value of service” idea as a rate basis seem 


that the 


thing that the advocates of the 


susbscriber can 
If he thinks the 


service is not worth its cost, he can tell 


to overlook is 


apply his own remedy. 


the company to discontinue it. On the other 
hand, if existing rates are considered too 
high by the commission, pending final ju- 
dicial decision, the company can be com- 
pelled to impound a certain share of its 
revenues—to be returned to the patrons if 
the final settlement runs against the utility. 
That also protects the customer. 

These refunds do not occur very often, 
it is true, but that fact shows that the ser- 
vice company is usually justified in its 
contention. 


In the September 29th issue of Public 


Utilities Fortnightly, 
Henry C. Spurr 
writes at some length 
on this subject, cov- 
ering the telephone 
angle of the theory especially. He argues 
that a company’s property cannot be con- 
fiscated, either during a depression or at 
any other time, by the commission fixing 
rates based on its own estimate of the 
“value of service,” if such rates fail to 
provide sufficient revenue. 
a * + * 
“The value of service must always be a 
“The value 
of the service may be different to the indi- 


** ” 
matter of opinion,” he says. 


viduals who use it. What it is worth to 
each individual is usually for that indi- 
vidual to decide. It depends upon his 
judgment. 

“Consider, for example, the case of the 
eccentric business man who never would 
permit a telephone to be installed in his 
place of business. In his judgment the 
service was worth nothing. 

He would not pay anything for it and, 
of course, he did not but his 


judgment about the value of telephone ser- 


have to; 


vice would, in the opinion of most persons, 
be considered bad. Or, consider the case 
of the telephone subscriber who demanded 
$1,000 damages for an alleged delay of 
three days in installing his telephone. 
This subscriber evidently placed an ex- 
ceedingly high value on telephone service, 
but that again was an individual opinion. 
Even telephone stockholders—not to men- 
tion others—might regard his estimate of 
somewhat ex- 


the value of the service 


aggerated. 








Between these two extremes there is a 
wide range of opinion as to the value of 
telephone service.” 

According to Mr. Spurr, any commission 
attempting to adjust rates on the “value 
of service” basis is engaging in a highly- 
speculative occupation. It is difficult enough 
to ascertain the value of a company’s prop- 
erty for rate-making purposes, but in his 
opinion this is child’s play compared with 
the problem of determining the value of 
service. 


* * * * 


Most of the political attacks on rates are 
brazen appeals to voters suffering a re- 
duced income. ‘Ability to pay” is the 
theme song selected by the Wisconsin com- 
mission as the most popular for the pres- 
ent times. Discussing measures of value 


of service, the commission said: 


“The ratio between the charge made for 
a utility service and the income of the 
general public available for such payments 
is another measure of value of service. If 
the charge for telephone service at a par- 
ticular level represents, let us say, 5 per 
cent of the average family income, then if 
a drop in the general price level results in 
a drop of 50 per cent in that average in- 
come, in terms of dollars, and telephone 
rates remain constant, the question might 
well be raised whether this increase in the 
ratio of telephone rates to total income did 
not seriously affect the value of the service. 
It would seem clear to us that the value 
of the service is definitely related to the 
income in dollars generally available for 
all essential services and commodities.” 


This theory is challenged by Mr. Spurr 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Eastern Group, Hotel Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, October 
18, 19, and 20. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, October 19. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Western Group, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, October 
25, 26, and 27. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, November 
10 and 11. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 








who points out several of its weaknesses, 
showing that such a method of setting a 
value on service is untrustworthy. In part, 
he writes: 

“Even if it were assumed that there were 
any relation between the value of telephone 
service and the income in dollars generally 
available for all essential services and 
commodities—a rather daring assumption 
—this would not prove that the value of 
telephone service was less than the com- 
pany charged for it, although the percent- 
age of family income absorbed by the tele- 
phone company was higher at one period 
than at another. 

One defect in this reasoning appears to 
be this: It assumes that at the period 
when telephone service absorbed the small- 
est percentage of family income, the com- 


pany received payment for the full value 
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of the service just as if it were permitted 
to charge all the traffic would bear. But 
telephone rates can be no more than the 
reasonable cost of the service, no matter 
how high the value of the service may be. 

It is quite likely, therefore, that there 
was a substantial margin of value of ser- 
vice above the rates charged when the 
rates absorbed the smallest percentage of 
family income. 

If the cost of other services decreased 
(and if it is assumed that this lessens the 
value of telephone service), the margin 
of value which formerly existed in excess 
of the rates charged must be absorbed be- 
fore the point is reached at which the 
value of telephone service is exactly what 
the company charges for it. So, even if 
at one time telephone service absorbed only 
5 per cent of the family income, it would 
not follow that at all times the service is 
worth no more than 5 per cent of the 
famiiy income, or that it is worth any less 
than is being charged for it.” 

* * * * 

It is interesting to note that drives to 
reduce telephone rates have been slowed 
Besides the Wis- 


consin situation, court action has also 


down in several states. 


stopped the Minnesota commission’s order 
against the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. pending an adequate investiga- 
tion, while in Arkansas the attempt of the 
city council of Little Rock to lower rates 
of three utilities, including those of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., was 


enjoined by the federal district court. 


Directory Advertising as Revenue Source 


Any Directory Is Good Advertising Medium—Selling of Advertising—Source 
of Profit for Company, Advertiser and Public—Address at the Southern 
District Meeting of the United States Independent Telephone Association 


| have believed in the value of telephone 
directory advertising so strongly for so 
many years that it sometimes is hard for 
me to understand why our salesmen must 
talk so much to sell some advertisers. I 
know that some kind of telephone direc- 
tory advertising—either some preferred lo- 
cation like a cover space, or some alpha- 
betical cards or classified advertising, or 
some extra listings or bold face listings—is 
helpful and of real value to every concern 
or business individual that receives orders 
locally, especially telephone orders, for 
goods or services. 


By L. M. Berry, 


President, L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Every advertising medium has its place, 
and some have greater value than others 
for certain lines of business. The tele- 
phone directory is one of many good ad- 
vertising mediums, but it should be in- 
cluded in the advertising plan of every 
local business concern, for it is a connect- 
ing link between the advertiser and his 
present and prospective customers for all 
other forms of advertising. 

While you are all familiar with the tele- 
phone directory and the reasons why it is 
a good advertising medium, I think it will 
be in order to remind you of a few. 


Telephone directory advertising : 

1. Has large circulation. 

2. Assures complete coverage of all offices 
and business houses, and most homes 
with the better buying power. 

. Is on the job 365 days in the year. 

. Is available for instant reference. 

5. Is in front of the prospect when in the 

buying mood. 

6. Saves your customers’ time. 

7. Increases business by telephone, and 

makes telephone service more valuable. 

8. Is low in cost compared with other 

mediums. 
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One time we made up a list of 100 rea- 
sons why telephone directory advertising is 
gocd advertising, but time precludes nam- 
ing any more of them now. 

Of course, no advertising, no matter how 
good, will be effective or permanently prof- 
itable unless it is backed up by the adver- 
tiser supplying good merchandise and good 
service, by interested and courteous em- 
ployes as well as the various other things 
necessary to cause the customers to reorder 
and become regular customers. 

What a pleasure it is to sell something 
that is useful and profitable to the pur- 
chaser. We sell telephone directory ad- 
vertising on a basis of merit, and do not 
want anybody to buy space or listings un- 
less we can show them it will be profitable 
for them to do so. 

It has not been so many years since 
telephone directory advertising was some- 
times solicited with the plea that the tele- 
phone company needed the help of the 
local business people to pay the cost of 
printing its directory. In selling telephone 
directory advertising now, we have no apol- 
ogies to offer; and those prospects whom 
we could not sell last year will be adver- 
tisers this year or at some time in the 
future. 

The question is sometimes asked: “Since 
telephone directory advertising is so good, 
why do we have to work so hard to sell 
it?” 

The answer is that telephone directory 
advertising is only one of many good forms 
of advertising; in short, there is a great 
deal of competition in this line and, of 
course, every advertising salesman has rea- 
sons why his medium or plan is good. 

When a man goes into business there is 
only one place for him to get telephone 
service; and he will come to the telephone 
office to sign a contract. But there are so 
many places for him to buy advertising 
that only a very small percentage of busi- 
ness subscribers will go to the telephone 
office to buy space. That is why it is up 
to you and me, and all of our employes, 
to do some thinking about telephone direc- 
tory advertising, so that whenever there is 
an opportunity to talk about it to an adver- 
tiser or prospective advertiser, we can do 
so effectively. 

Not so many years ago it was quite cus- 
tomary to call by name instead of by num- 
ber in the smaller communities, but we all 
know this method slows up service. So 
now nearly all telephone companies insist 
that calls must be placed by number. This 
means that directories are used more than 
they were a few years ago. 

There are further opportunities to in- 
crease the use, on the part of the public, of 
the classified or “where-to-buy-it” section 
—the yellow pages in the large directories. 


Many telephone companies during the past 
_ or so have been increasing their pub- 
icity 


on the use of telephone directories, 
especially classified telephone directories. 
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They have been telling their subscribers 
of the convenience and availability of the 
classified telephone directory, and how the 
advertisements and listings answer immedi- 
ately, at all times, all questions of where 
to buy anything. 

Newspaper advertising and enclosures 
with bills have been used quite generally, 
as well as repeated spaces in the telephone 
directories and scme direct-mail advertising 
to present and prospective advertisers. A 
number of telephone companies, especially 
some of thé Bell companies, have been in- 

















“Some Kind of Telephone Directory Ad- 

vertising,’’ Declares Mr. Berry, “Is Help— 

ful and of Real Value to Every Concern or 

Business Individual That Receives Orders 

Locally, Especially Telephone Orders, for 
Goods or Services.”’ 


sisting that all employes do all they can in 
helping to educate the public to make still 
greater use of the classified directories. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in promoting the sale of trade-mark 
advertising, has carried a large amount of 
space in national magazines and trade pa- 
pers. This has helped increase the usage 
of classified telephone directories, both Bell 
and Independent. This publicity has also 
had a beneficial effect on all telephone di- 
rectory advertising. 

Many manufacturers of nationally-ad- 
vertised articles are using trade-mark ser- 
vice to list the names of their dealers in 
the classified section of telephone directo- 
ries covering the entire country, in order 
that the public may readily find the name 
of the nearest dealer. This is a valuable 
service to the buying public as well as a 
profitable investment for the advertiser, for 
such classified trade-mark advertising effec- 
tively backs up other publicity which is 
used for the purpose of creating consumer 
demand. 

You have noticed the references to classi- 
fied telephone directories in the advertise- 


9 
ments of many of the leading national 
advertisers—trade-mark service users—ap- 
pearing in the leading magazines during the 
past two years. Again, nearly every night 
over the radio we hear scmeone referrinz 
to the classified section of the telephone 
directory. All of these things should help 
all of us sell more telephone directory 
advertising. 

A few days ago I was very much pleased 
to hear from C. B. Smythe of New York, 
trade-mark service manager of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., that the 
amount of trade-mark contracts in effect 
today is slightly ahead of last year, in the 
face of heavy losses on the part of other 
advertising mediums. This word should 
be encouraging to the Independent tele- 
phone companies, too, for they receive the 
revenue from trade-mark advertising which 
appears in their own directories. 

I have estimated that the combined an- 
nual advertising revenue of all telephone 
directories in this country for the year 1931 
exceeded $24,000,000, which does not in- 
clude revenue derived from extra listinzs 
in the alphabetical While some 
directories have been more affected than 
others during,the past year due to adverse 
business conditions in the territories they 
cover, the average directory advertising 
revenue for the entire country held up re- 
markably well in 1931 as compared with 
1930, the estimated loss in revenue, aver- 
aged for the country, being under 2 per 
cent. 


section. 


However, it has been necessary for us to 
employ more salesmen, and canvass all ter- 
ritories more closely in order to hold up 
the volume of sales. This has increased 
the cost of getting business to an unusually 
large figure in some sections, but we feel 
it is good business to maintain the total 
volume at the present time, and that in 
handling the sales of directories over a 
period of years covering both lean and 
good times we will average out the margin 
of profit we are entitled to rective. 

Our studies indicate that the average net 
profit to telephone companies from direc- 
tory advertising increased materially last 
year over the year 1930, the estimated net 
profit for 1931 being about $2,100,000 or 
around 9 per cent of the total directory 
advertising sales of all telephone compa- 
nies of the country. The increase in net 
profit on directories last year was due 
mainly to decreases in the cost of printing 
directories; many companies changed to an 
extended period basis, thus lengthening the 
lives of their directories from six to nine 
or from six to twelve months, depending 
upon the size and character of the cities 
and communities served. Apparently there 
has been very little unfavorable comment 
on the part of subscribers to these exten- 
sions. 

Our experience indicates that about the 
same amount of advertising can be sold in 
a directory in a given city, regardless of 
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EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 
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. Distributors of Everything Necessary foiand M 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY Engineers, Designers and Mami I Teley 
1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. i 7. 
Kansas City Office and Warehouse—2025 Main Street . 














When communicating with American Electric Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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"GALLERY SEATS ONLY" 


WOULD BE THE SHOWMAN’S EQUIVALENT OF A POLICY 
THAT OFFERED ONLY LOW GRADE TELEPHONE SERVICE 











Of course, there are many people who, either by choice or 

force of circumstances, always take gallery seats—just as there 

- Ih are people who will always take party-line service, fifteen-year- 
old telephones and the lowest rates possible. 


Ol And in the show business or the telephone business it i is good 
| judgment to fill this need. 
; B But no wise theatre manager would build his theatre to ac- 


commodate only gallery patrons — and no wise telephone man- 
ager will limit his service to the minimum requirements. 


Under present conditions it is imperative that telephone man- 
agers make every effort to "grade up" service whenever possible. 
To neglect any opportunity to do so may lose a very important 
source of revenue. 


Are you using the Monophone, Monotype P. B. X.’s, 
Monotype Switching Keys and other American Electric 
products expressly designed for those subscribers who 
want more than “gallery accommodations ? Why not let 
American Electric engineers explain the revenue building 
and profit making possibilities that these products offer? 
Write for detailed information. 


**Modern Telephone Services” is the title of a new booklet 
on auxiliary telephone services. Send for your copy today. 
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1027 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S§S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 














When communicating with American Electric Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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whether it is published annually or semi- 
annually, provided the advertising accounts 
are paid to the telephone company monthly. 
You can readily see that the number of 
references to a directory per day is the 
same in either case, and the advertisers get 
the same value whether the issue is in use 
six or twelve months. 

Many companies were printing too many 
directories each issue, and now are esti- 
mating their requirements more accurately, 
thus preventing waste and reducing print- 
ing costs. 

We have been endeavoring to sell more 
small advertising contracts than we did a 
few years ago, including informational list- 
ings, one inch by one column in size, in 
the classified section, and extra listings in 
small type and bold face listings. 

After the usual directory costs have been 
paid, such as sales costs, printing, compila- 
tion, delivery, and miscellaneous costs, the 
profit to the telephone company on adver- 
tising sales is quite large on a percentage 
basis. A very attractive feature is that this 
profit is secured without any investment in 
plant or equipment. 
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For some time I have been telling our 
salesmen that now, under present condi- 
tions, we have a real opportunity to in- 
crease our sales. Buyers are more discrim- 
inating ; they are insisting on getting their 
money’s worth whether they are buying 
goods or advertising. Those who are cut- 
ting down in their expenditures—and they 
are in the majority—should eliminate the 
more expensive forms of advertising and 
stick to the mediums offering the greatest 
value. 

I have been in this business for a long 
time and am acquainted with many other 
forms of advertising, so I am confident of 
my ground when I make the statement that 
telephone directory advertising offers a 
greater value in publicity than the local 
business man can secure in any other me- 
dium for the same amount of money. 

By this I do not mean that the adver- 
tiser should eliminate or discontinue other 
well-known forms of advertising, because 
I believe every business man should have 
a balanced program in advertising, using 
the various mediums that are especially 
adapted to his line; but every advertising 











in their day. 


to half try to get it. ; 
I doubt whether there were many 


doing so. 


great deal. 





great deal less supervision. 





GROWING TOWARD=— 


By Miss Anne Barnes, | 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, | 
Des Moines, lowa 


We have outgrown, or rather grown out of many of the ficticn stories 
which our mothers and grandmothers used to read and re-read and weep over 
Those stories usually had a hero or heroine who was equipped 
with a conscience that compelled him or her to do the right thing meekly and 
self-effacingly under the most trying circumstances, no matter what mental or 
physical agony or extreme self-sacrifice it might entail. 

Sometimes such characters were deeply and morbidly religious. 
times they were depicted as so bound by their interpretation of what was 
proper to do or say and what was not, that, in either case, living with them | 
or under their supervision was a dreary existence for those concerned. The 
villain was the one who received more than an even break, and he did not need 


such characters, at least, as the heroes and heroines. I suppose the creators of 
such pen characters wanted to point out a great moral lesson to humanity, and 
in order to get folks’ attention they characterized the heroes and heroines 
gloomy and lonely but, in the end, right. 

I tried to read one of those old stories last summer and had a hard time 
There was not a ring of truth in it. 
mothers and grandmothers had so many of those gloomy books to read because 
they must have led lonely lives at times. They did not have the telephone, rural 
delivery, radio, and other means of entertainment. 

Well, what has all this to do with you and me in telephone work? 
People are different, today, because they have grown out of a 
morbid, narrow way of living and thinking. They are more open and generous 
minded, but still no less religious and conscientious. 
rural delivery, radio, quick transportation, and good books have contributed to 
making folks differently-minded than were their mothers and grandmothers. 

In the present day, the average normal person generally does the right thing 
without thought of self-compulsion, rather than feeling forced to do so because 
of a morbidly religious or social compulsion. 

It is obvious that employes are doing a much better job tcday and with a 


Morac: Religion and Conscience should lead, never drive. 





Some- 


people in real life anywhere near like 


It seems too bad that our 


A very 


I suppose the telephone, 
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program should contain a certain allowance 
for telephone directory advertising. 

Now that people are cutting down on 
their expenses as well as endeavoring to 
get the largest possible value from every 
dollar they spend in every line, I think 
there is an excellent opportunity for us to 
show them that we can both save and make 
them money by carrying the proper dis- 
play and listings in the telephone directory ; 
for, after all, this will connect up all other 
forms of advertising which they are using. 
We are not advising anyone to cut down 
on their advertising appropriation; but ii 
they insist on cutting down, then we try to 
show them why they should cut down on 
some other mediums that are more expen- 
sive and less productive. 

The telephone directory is a great source 
of revenue for the advertisers as well as 
for the telephone companies. If this were 
not true then the telephone companies could 
not expect to profit permanently by selling 
space. It is also a source of profit to the 
public because it makes available answers 
to almost every buying question which any- 
body can ask at any time. 

The advertising in telephone directories 
is usually divided for convenience into 
three classifications: (1) Classified; (2) 
Alphabetical; (3) Covers and special fea- 
tures. 

In the larger directories by far the larg- 
est part of the advertising revenue is de- 
rived from the classified section, while in 
the smaller cities and towns the revenue 
from alphabetical and cover spaces usu- 
ally exceeds the classified revenue; and 
then again in many small directories, no 
classified section is carried. 

More and more people are using the 
classified or “Where-to-Buy-it” section of 
telephone directories every day because of 
its convenience. Listings, both small type 
and bold face, as well as various sizes of 
display advertising are carried under and 
adjacent to the many classifications, so 
they will be seen when people are looking 
under the different headings. This is active 
and positive advertising, for it reaches the 
prospect when he or she is ready to buy 
and when the means of making the sale— 
the telephone instrument itself—is instantly 
available. 

Ordinarily, whenever anyone turns to a 
classification he is ready to call some busi- 
ness concern, either to get more informa- 
tion about the subject in his mind, or to 
place an order. So advertising space al 
this point reaches people either when they 
are in a receptive frame of mind or ready 
to buy. Any salesman will tell you there 
is no better time to call on a prospect than 
when he is needing what the salesman has 
to sell. 

The classified section has been greatly 
improved in recent years. The make-up 
has been changed in all of the larger books 
and many of the smaller ones so that the 
headings are placed flush with the left- 
hand side of the column and the listings 
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indented. This makes it easier to follow 
down the column to find the heading de- 
sired and, when found, to locate the list- 
ings under it. The older type of heading 
was sometimes difficult to locate because it 
resembled the listings so closely and, being 
in the center of the column, did not stand 
out plainly. 

Another feature of this classified ar- 
rangement is that the continuity of the 
listings is never interrupted by advertising 
except for informational and trade-mark 
listings, which are not considered display 
advertising but are treated as elaborated 
listings and alphabetized within the listings 
under the proper heading. To bring this 
about it was necessary to change the style 
of the display advertising somewhat, from 
spaces the width of the page to the vertical 
style within the column. This makes a 
neater directory and the advertising is just 
as valuable. 

The advantage of alphabetical adver- 
tising lies in the fact that all spaces are 
carried on name pages next to the live 
matter of the directory. If it were not 
for the name listings, telephone companies 
would have no reason to issue telephone 
directories. Therefore, the display adver- 
tising carried adjacent to name listings re- 
ceives a most valuable location and one 
that the people in every community see a 
great many times a day in leafing through 
the books. 


Of course, you all know that advertising 
in the alphabetical pages has been discon- 
tinued in many of the large telephone di- 
rectories over the country, where it is felt 
that reasons of service make it imperative 
to publish nothing except name listings in 
that part of the book. 


In most of the smaller directories, how- 
ever, alphabetical advertising is still car- 
ried. For the most part it is confined to 
advertising at the top and bottom of pages, 
with the exception of what is known as 
sub-caption advertising. This is only one 
column in width and can be carried with- 
out seriously interfering with the 
tinuity of listings. 

The alphabetical bold-face listings make 
it possible for those who carry them to 
assist their customers in immediately find- 
ing their name when they refer to the 
directory. In addition to this an alpha- 
betical bold-face listing is seen a great 
many-times every day by subscribers whose 
eyes are wandering down the column as 
they look for certain other listings. 

Outside cover page advertising affords 
fine general publicity in constantly keep- 
ing the names of advertisers and their 
products before the people in each com- 
munity, thereby backing up and reinforcing 
Money spent in other mediums such as 
Newspapers, bill boards, direct-mail adver- 
tising, and others. 

Outside cover advertising is seen a great 
many times every day whether a person is 
using the directory or not, for the outside 
COver spaces are visible when a person is 


con- 
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sitting or standing at the telephone, since 
the directory is usually there with either the 
front or back cover facing the subscriber. 

Cover-page advertising gets direct re- 
sults, too, in making it easy for the pub- 
lic to locate telephone numbers of certain 
advertisers without the necessity of open- 
ing the pages of the directory. Front and 
back inside cover page advertising is good, 








Rough Spots Help Us Appreciate 
the Smooth. 

Life would be tiresome if it had no 
rough spots to make us appreciate the 
smooth. If it were not for the bitter, 
we would not enjoy the sweet. If a 
trial is hard to conquer, all the more hon- 
or to you who conquer it. Only the 
weak “lay” down and say “I can’t.” 
The successful man knows only the 
words, “I can, I will.”—The Harmonist. 








general publicity, and the rates are much 
lower than outside cover space. 

There are several special features which 
are valuable to advertisers, among them be- 
ing the insert. This is usually printed on 
colored paper stock of a heavier weight 
than the balance of the directory, often 
with two or more colors of ink. This is 
the only feature space of the telephone 
directory which permits an elaborate dis- 
play, using color. The heavier paper stock 
causes the subscriber to open the directory 
at the location of the insert leaf, and the 
color display usually attracts the atten- 
tion of the subscriber long enough to read 
the name or message. 

The tag is another special feature. It 
offers something unusual to the adver- 
tiser, different from anything else carried 
in the directory. 
tisers who have used tag advertising at- 
tached to the strings of 
many years, and they would not do with- 
out it. 


We have many adver- 


directories for 


The tags are often used by subscribers 
as book-marks; and the value to the ad- 
vertiser is great, for a large percentage 
of the tags are visible when the directories 
are hanging up or lying on desks. 

The future of telephone directory adver- 
tising is very bright, and it will continuc 
to grow for many reasons, the principal 
one being that the advertisers get results. 

I do not claim that advertisers in tele- 
phone directories can trace in dotlars ex- 
actly what their returns are any more than 
they can in other mediums. Of course, I 
know when a local store puts on a sale it 
is possible to trace quite accurately what 
the returns are. 

We know the largest national adver- 
tisers buy space at high rates in the lead- 
ing magazines, newspapers, bill boards, etc.. 
and have no possible way of checking in 
dollars the returns they get from the ad- 
vertising. They are willing to buy this 
advertising year after year because they 
know they get large circulation, and after 
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all circulation is the one thing that counts 
in advertising. 

3y referring to any national magazine 
you will see page after page of advertising 
which is not keyed. In fact, most of the 
full-page advertisements are not keyed and 
do not ask for a reply. The national ad- 
vertiser buys this space on confidence, be- 
cause he knows his message will be printed 
and sent out to every city, town and rural 
community in this country where there is 
any chance for him to sell his product. 

The local advertiser can buy space in the 
telephone directory; either preferred space, 
alphabetical space or classified display with 
the same confidence that the national ad- 
vertiser buys his advertising, for the tele 
phone directory covers the local com- 
munity and reaches those who have buying 
power even more thoroughly than the na 
tional magazine covers the country. 

I do not think telephone directory adver 
tising is hard to sell, because I thorough]; 
believe in it. My advice to anybody selling 
telephone directory advertising is: 

First, study this medium and_ other 
mediums constantly, in order to be able to 
answer convincingly any question or ob- 
jection on the part of a prospect: 

Second, acquire all possible skill in pre- 
senting the story to prospective advertisers. 

Third, maintain the proper mental atti- 
tude; in other words, believe in your prop- 
osition so strongly that your prospect will 
have confidence in what you say and will 
buy. When you know you have something 
that will benefit the person you are talking 
to, you are bound to make sales. 

It is up to you executives, under pres- 
ent conditions, to do some thinking and 
planning for the salesmen and saleswomen 
in your organization, I have told our di- 
vision and district managers that they must 
not hesitate to eliminate “deadwood” and 
“weak sister” salesmen from our organiza- 
tion, for I am not interested in alibis or 
stories telling why the job cannot be done. 

We have told our salesmen we want 
sales now—today, this year—while business 
conditions are still under normal, and that 
we are not interested in their stories about 
what they will do when times get better, 
for that may or may not be a long time 
ahead. 

We want our constantly 
keep in mind the reasons why telephone 
directory advertising is good advertising 
now, today. If we will all do that, tele- 
phone directory advertising sales are going 
to continue to grow at a satisfactory rate. 


salesmen to 


Moves Offices to New York. 

The executive offices of the Associated 
Telephone Utilities Co. have been moved to 
80 Broad street, New York City, having 
been opened there on.October 3. 

Offices of the company since its orzani- 
zation have been in Chicago. The operat- 
ing headquarters for the eastern group are 
maintained at Madison, Wis. 











Beginnings of Electrical Communication 


Brief Description of Early Attempts Toward Invention of Telegraph—Actual 
Discovery in 1832 of the Telegraph Marks Beginning of the Electrical Com- 
munication Industry—Details of the First Instrument and Its Operation 


By Arthur L. Albert, 


Assistant Professor, Electrical Engineering, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Just 100 years ago, in October of 1832, 
Samuel F. B. Morse conceived the idea 
that led to the development of a commer- 
cially successful telegraph. The perfec- 
tion of this instrument and its introduc- 
tion to the public marks the beginning of 
the electrical communication industry, and 
of the electrical engineering profession as 
swell. 

The early history of the telegraph offers 
many incidents of interest to those who 
are today rendering communication ser- 
vice to the public. For, supplied as they 
are with the products of modern research 
and engineering, the problems confronted 
by those who founded the industry appear 
even larger. In order to fully appreciate 
these difficulties, it is well to first review 
the developments previous to Morse’s in- 
vention. 

An examination of certain of the works 
treating on the history of the telegraph 
(see bibliography) discloses that one of 
the earliest references to electrical com- 
munication was the rumor that a “sym- 
pathetic needle” could be used to transmit 
information over long distances. 

This system, which was described’ in 
1558 consisted of two needle-shaped pieces 
of steel, each mounted at the center of a 
dial having letters marked on the outer 


Morrison was credited with having sug- 
gested in 1753 the first successful tele- 
graph system. A separate circuit was to 
be used for each letter or character to be 
transmitted. A frictional generator de- 
veloping a very high voltage, was to be 
connected at the sending end, and small 
pieces of paper at the distant station were 
arranged to be attracted by the individual 
circuit energized. 

The first attempt at practical electrical 
telegraphy was probably made by Lessage, 
who in 1774 employed a system similar to 
the one suggested by Morrison, but using 
pithballs instead of pieces of paper to re- 
ceive the signals. In 1787 Lomond intro- 
duced a revolutionary idea; he employed 
only one wire and used coded signals. As 
is evident, since all these systems operated 
by electrostatic rather than by electro- 
magnetic means, they were unsatisfactory 
and with perhaps the idea of a code, con- 
tributed very little to modern communica- 
tion. 

Electric currents were made available 
for experimentation when Volta invented 
the electric cell in 1800. Current (as dis- 
tinguished from voltage in the electrostatic 
systems) was probably first used to trans- 
mit intelligence by Salva in 1805, and by 
Soemmering in 1809. These men deter- 
mined the signal at 











the receiving end by 
passing the current 
between electrodes 
immersed in water 
and detecting the 
presence of gas bub- 
bles as the water 
decomposed. 

The  electromag- 
netic telegraph, as it 
is known today, is 
founded on the ex- 
periments of Oersted 
1819 found 
that a wire carrying 
a current would 
cause a magnetized 
needle to deflect. 
| Ampere coils 


who in 





used 





The Morse Recorder of 1844. 


edge. It was assumed (erroneously, of 
course) that if both needles were mag- 
netized by rubbing -with the same _ lode- 
stone (permanent magnet), a movement of 
one needle would cause a similar sym- 
pathetic movement of the other. Thus, 
communication could be carried on over 
great distances. 


of wire and mag- 

netized needles for 
the reception of signals; his first system 
employing a pair of line wire for each 
character transmitted. Gauss, Weber, 
Steinheil, and others each made contribu- 
tions; Steinheil being credited with dis- 
covering that the earth could be used as 
one side of the telegraph circuit—that is, 
as a ground return. 
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The telegraph system of Wheatstone 
and Cooke operated on the deflecting-nee- 
dle principle discovered by Ampere. It 
consisted essentially of a loop of wire 
within which was suspended a magnetized 














The Gray Printing Telegraph of 1872. 


needle. The needle could be deflected to 
the right or left by closing a key at the 
distant station and passing current through 
the receiving loop in one direction or in 
the other. 

As originally invented in 1837, five 
separate circuits and needles with a sixth 
wire aS a common return were used. 
Later, in 1845, a one-wire system was per- 
fected. This needle telegraph of Wheat- 
stone and Cooke was used commercially in 
England in railway operation during about 
the same period Morse was developing his 
equipment in the United States. Later, it 
was completely supplemented by the Morse 
system. 

Morse was born in 1791 in Charlestown, 
Mass., and was graduated from Yale in 
1810. He displayed interest in both science 
and art, and was often undecided as to 
which field to enter. He chose art as his 
profession and achieved considerable suc- 
cess as a painter both in the United States 
and Europe, at one time being a professor 
of art at the University of New York. 

In fact, it was a return trip from [u- 
rope in 1832, where he had been studying 
art, that Morse conceived the idea of a tele- 
graph. While on board the slow-sailing 
packet “Sully,” Dr. Jackson, a ‘fellow pas- 
senger, showed Morse an electromagnet 
and also performed a number of experi- 





1. Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 14, 
No. 22. 
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ments with it. Futhermore, in discussing 
Faraday’s work, Morse learned that this 
scientist considered the speed of electricty 
as practically instantaneous. 

These left a great impression on Morse, 
and while still at sea he drew up plans for 
his telegraph, probably entirely without 
knowledge of what others had done in this 
field. It is stated* that in landing he re- 
marked to the captain: “Should you hear 
of the telegraph one of these days as the 
wonder of the world, remember that the 
discovery was made on board the good ship 
Sully.” 

Unfortunately, as was the case with 
many of the early inventors who made 
some of our greatest contributions, dis- 
couraging years intervened between the de- 
velopment of the idea and the acceptance 
of the commercial product by the public. 
This was especially true with Morse; ma- 
terials and financial assistance were dif- 
ficult to obtain. ; 

The first electromagnets to be used were 
made with soft-iron cores wound with 
wire which he was compelled to insulate 
himself by wrapping the bare wire with 
cotton. These electromagnets would not 
operate the armatures of his instruments 
because he used but a few turns of wire. 

At about this time Joseph Henry made 
some of his contributions to the theory of 
electromagnetism; and on the basis of his 
discoveries, Morse was able to correct the 
faults of his electromagnets by using 
many turns of wire, and soon produced 
his first working model. Many years later 
this same Henry was consulted by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell when he was seeking 
advice regarding the construction of a 
telephone. 

Two very important principles were in- 
corporated in the early instruments used 
by Morse. His first sending device was 
essentially a mechanically-operated switch 
rather than the hand-operated key which 
was later adopted and which has now in 
turn been largely supplanted by the ma- 
chine-sending equipment of the printer 
telegraph. 

In these early devices, the sending 
switch was operated by drawing beneath 
it either a notched bar or a bar in which 
pegs were arranged in accordance with a 
code. In this manner the signals were 
sent to the receiving device in a readily 
predetermined manner. 

The -receiving equipment consisted es- 
sentially of an electromagnet which oper- 
ated an armature carrying a pencil or 
other marking device which recorded on a 
Paper tape the signals sent by the sending 
bar. This was another important prin- 
tiple which has found extensive use, 


‘specially in submarine cable telegraph 
work. 
Illustrations by courtesy of Bell Tele- 
Phone Laboratories, Inc. 

A Popular History of American In- 
vention, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
.». A Dictionary of Applied Physics, 
Vol. II “Electricity,” The Macmillan Co. 
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Morse was greatly assisted by Gale and 
Vail who not only obtained financial as- 
sistance, but who made technical contribu- 
tions as well. In fact, it was Vail who 
devised the sounder and eliminated the 
tape recorder. 

In 1843 Congress appropriated $30,000 for 
building an experimental telegraph line 
between Baltimore and Washington. Af- 
ter the compkete failure, due to faulty in- 
sulation, of an underground system, an 
aerial line was established between the two 


— 
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cities and on May 24, 1844, the now-fa- 
mous words “What hath God wrought” 
were transmitted. 

Although progress was initially slow, 1t 
is well known how the industry spread, 
gaining impetus as it progressed. Soon the 
most important cities throughout the world 
were tied together with land lines and sub- 
marine ocean telegraph cables. Morse at 
last began to reap the rewards of his great 
work, and became a wealthy man, and one 
greatly honored at home and abroad. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Granular Carbon Made From Coal Gives Voices to the Trans- 
mitters of the Millions of Telephones in Use in This Country— 
Tiny “Carbon Button” Is the Heart of the Telephone—No. 67 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois 

I have just finished reading a most in- 
teresting article about the part anthracite 
coal plays in giving the telephone its voice. 
The article stated that the granular car- 
bon, made from coal, gives voices to the 
transmitters of the millions of telephones 
in this country. 

A special grade of coal is necessary for 
this use. Telephone engineers begin by 
choosing the coal which gives promise of 
filling their requirements. Unless the ulti- 
mate granules are hard, their surfaces will 
be abraded in use. If they are flat, they 
cannot be sifted to uniform size. If they 
are porous, they will absorb and discharge 
gases. 

The desirable properties are found only 
in anthracite, and not always there. Other 
things being equal, it is coal from the deep- 
est anthracite beds which produces the best 
transmitter carbon. 

When the proper coal has been selected, 
it is reduced to particles of the right di- 
mensions by crushing in a suitable mill. 
Since this is not an exact operation, the 
product must be carefully sieved. The ma- 
terial is washed to remove dust, and when 
dried is ready for roasting. 

The roasting process of coal to carbon 
is conducted in two steps. For the pre- 
roast, the coal is slowly heated to the pro- 
per temperature, held there for several 
hours, and allowed to cool. This slow 
heating drives off large amounts of gas 
without forming pores in the granules. 

The pre-roasted carbon is passed through 
a small rotating tube, the central portion 
of which is electrically heated to a tem- 
perature greater than that used in pre- 
roasting. The tube is slightly inclined, 
and the carbon is continuously supplied 
at the upper end and taken from the lower. 
Thus all granules are put through exact- 
ly the same temperature cycle. 

Inert gas flows through this tube as it 
did through the pre-roasting crucible, and 
by properly regulating the flow of the car- 
bon and of gas, the surfaces of the granu- 
les are influenced so that all the carbon 
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Association, Springfield, Ill. 


has the same desired characteristics when 

used in transmitters. 

The resulting granules are of innumer- 
able shapes, some cubical, and others 
wedge-shaped or flaked. Since only the 
cubical ones are useful, they are segregated 
by falling from a hopper into an air cur- 
rent; the more a granule departs from a 
cubical or spherical shape, the farther it 
is carried by the air stream. A hopper 
beneath collects the granules of satisfac- 
tory shape. 

The roasting process not only carbonizes 
the coal but smelts to metallic iron any 
traces of iron ore which the coal may 
have contained. Since iron has very dif- 
ferent electrical properties from carbon, 
granules containing it are undesirable for 
use in a transmitter. Iron is magnetizable 
and when carbon passes through a machine 
containing electromagnets, the undesirable 
granules are attracted toward the magnets 
and removed from the now-finished car- 
bon. 

In each telephone the tiny “carbon but- 
ton,” the transmitter’s vital spark, con- 
tains about 100,000 of these carefully pre- 
pared granules. They are the very heart 
of the telephone. And so we find that coal 
has other uses besides keeping us warm 
when the snow begins to fly. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. In making out a call order ticket on 
“All trunks busy,” is it necessary to 
have the filing time on the ticket? 

2. What per cent of completed toll calls 
is considered good? 

3. What can be done in a small office to 
improve local completion? 

4. Why does the toll center ask us to 
hold the trunk and the calling num- 
ber? 

5. When you have a party talking over 
long distance, say, for 17 minutes, and 
another party wants to use the line, 
what could you say to keep him satis- 
fied during that time? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 21. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar WILL TELL. 


That successful battery eliminators are 
now available which are suitable for pro- 
viding power to operate any type small 
telephone exchange, at low initial cost and 
high operating efficiency. 

That all-metal tacks are now available 
for attaching telephone house wire to wood- 
work. 

That air hammers with special fittings 
are used by some companies to drive extra 
long ground rods for special grounding. 

That Wolman salts are now extensively 
used as a wood preservative for telephone 
poles. It is claimed for them the com- 
bined advantages of preservation, cleanli- 
ness, permanence, economy, dependability, 
fire retardation, non-corrosion and termite 
protection. 

That the number of telephone operators 
in the Bell System service in 1929 was 
43,199 greater than the number in service 
in 1921, although the number of dial tele- 
phones increased from 2.7 per cent in 1921 
to 26.2 per cent in 1929. 

That cable-splicers’ shave hooks may now 
be obtained which have the blade fastened 
in place with a nut, so that it can be re- 
placed when required. 

That a reduction in resistance of about 
60 per cent in a ground rod of 30 ohms can 
generally be obtained when the surround- 
ing ground is properly treated. 


Instrument Determines Depth of 
Buried Telephone Cable. 

It is frequently desirable to determine 
the depth of the buried cable, so that con- 
tractors, city employes, etc., drilling under 
the street for installations of power lines, 
traffic signals, etc., may know how deep 
to start their drills in order to miss the 
conduit. An instrument for this pur- 
pose has been designed by the plant trans- 
mission engineers of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and a brief description 
of it was published in the Southwestern 
Bell News, the company’s magazine for 
employes. 

The principle is the same as that used 
for the exploring coil, in that an interrupt-- 
ed tone is placed on a pair in the cable to 
be located, which induces a tone in the coil 
except when the center line of the coil in- 
tersects the cable. The instrument for 
determining the depth of the cable consists 
of two “pancake” exploring coils mounted 
on a horizontal bar in such manner that 
they can be rotated. 

The instrument is placed above the cable, 
with the coils equidistant from the per- 
pendicular line and at right angles to the 
cable. The coils are then rotated until 


their center lines intersect the cable, indi- 
cated by absence of the interrupted tone. 

Pointers attached to the coils, at right 
angles to their center lines, indicate the 
depth of the cable on a scale. The accom- 
panying schematic illustrates the principle 
of the instrument’s operation. 

Successful use of the locating system 
was made recently at two locations in St. 
Louis. City employes were installing a 
fire alarm cable under a street, and desired 
to know the exact location of the cable 
which ran under the street and street car 
rails at that point. The instrument, which 
was then in an experimental state, de- 
termined the depth of the duct within a 
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Depth Detector for Cable Location. 


narrow margin, so that the workmen were 
able to pass it safely. 

The experimental instrument was also 
used to determine the location and depth 
of a cable, so that workmen installing cir- 
cuits for a traffic light, were able to pro- 
ceed without danger of damaging the 
property of the telephone company. 

The instrument has since been rebuilt 
in a more permanent manner, with the 
coils and operating mechanism housed in a 
cabinet, with an indicating dial on the out- 
side. 


National Fire Prevention Week 
October 9-October 15. 


By Jake, THe Lineman. 

Mornin’, buddies! Today we’re gonna 
start out by reviewin’ a bit of history, 
which I calc’late is applicable to what I’m 
gonna talk about later on. 

Back ’fore the Civil war, fires in most 
towns were put out by companies of young 
men, who weren’t even employed as regu- 
lar firemen. The young fellers would git 
up a club, buy some hose, buckets, an’ lad- 
ders, an’ then they’d go to a fire whenever 
they felt like it. This plan of fire fightin’ 
didn’t meet with much success, fer the dif- 
ferent clubs generally fell to fightin’ over 
who was gonna put the fire out, an’ by the 
time the fight was over, the buildin’ was 
burned down. Cincinnati started the ball 
rolling toward a change by hiring firemen 
an’ buying powerful engines fer their use. 
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After Cincinnati had aroused the interest 
of other cities, along came a couple of dis- 
astrous fires which really started things. 

The first fire was on October 9, 1871, 
when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over a 
lantern, an’ started a fire which spread 
through Chicago, destroying millions of 
dollars’ worth of property and_ killing 
scores of -people. 

The second fire occurred in Boston in 
1872, an’ once agin fire proved itself to be 
the master of the inadequate fire-fightin’ 
methods which were then used. 


After these two disastrous an’ costly 
fires, cities began at once to improve their 
fire-fighting apparatus. Firemen were hired 
an’ were given thorough training in han- 
dling the apparatus and in extinguishing 
fires. Today, our fire departments are 
equipped with men who are_ thoroughly 
trained in all the effective ways of usin’ 
the scientific, modern day equipment to 
fight fires. But in spite of everything, 
fire goes on destroyin’ lives and property. 

Approximately 50,000 persons are burned 
to death, in the United States, annually. 
It has been estimated that nearly 50 per 
cent of these unfortunate victims are chil- 
dren under ten years of age! In addition 
to this appalling sacrifice of human lives, 
nearly $500,000,000 worth of property is 
devoured annually by our friend an’ enemy, 
fire! 

It is pretty generally conceded that most 
of the fires in the United States originate 
either from carelessness or from conditions 
which easily could have been avoided. 
Fire, like other evils which pester the 
human race, can be exterminated by the 
constant application of intelligent preven- 
tion measures. 

Fer several years the anniversary of the 
Chicago fire has been internally observed 
by designatin’ a week known as “Fire Pre- 
vention Week.” Durin’ this week, the 
newspapers, the radio, and many societies 
do their best to interest the public in fire 
prevention. 

This year the week startin’ Sunday, 
October 9, and endin’ Sunday, October 16, 
has been set aside as “National Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” and I wish to urge all of 
you buddies to give your hearty coopera- 
tion in preventing fires. 

I’m gonna give you a few pointers, 
which, if observed by you at all times, 
should keep you from havin’ enny costly 
an’ dangerous fires. The first group 0 
pointers is “devoted to fire prevention 
aroun’ telephone buildings, an’ the second 
group is applicable to fire prevention aroun 
your home. 


Group I. Telephone Buildings: 


1. All waste paper should be placed in 
metal baskets. 
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2. Refuse of all kinds should be placed 
in metal receptacles and removed from the 
building daily. Under no condition should 
it be allowed to accumulate. 

3. Excelsior and packing material should 
be kept in metal containers provided with 
covers. 

4. Oily waste or rags should be de- 
posited in metal cans equipped with self- 
closing covers. 

5. Ashes when removed from a furnace 
or stove should be placed at once in heavy 
galvanized iron ash cans and should be re- 
moved from the building immediately. 

6. Never place paper, sweepings or 
other combustible material in the same can 
with ashes. 

7. Do not use gasoline or kerosene to 
start fires. 

8. Have smoke flues of furnaces and 
stoves thoroughly cleaned at least once a 
year and they should be carefully inspected 
before the heating season starts. 

9. Keep all combustible materials away 
from radiators and steam or hot water 
pipes. 

10. If it is necessary to keep gasoline 
around the building, store it in a red safety 
can, which has the word “Gasoline” printed 
on it in big black letters. 

11. Oily dust rags, oily mops, etc., 
should be kept in metal receptacles with 
tight-fitting, self-closing covers. 

12. Do not hang lamp cords on nails or 
on metal posts of distributing frame. 
Cords should be inspected frequently, and 
cords upon which the outer insulation is 
broken should be replaced at once. 

13. All closets, basements, cable vaults 
and attics should be kept clean. 

14. Smoking should be prohibited in 
operating and terminal rooms, storerooms, 
basements, attics, cable vaults and garages. 

15. Cleanliness and orderly condition of 
buildings are prime factors in the reduction 
of fire hazards. 

16. All employes should be instructed 
tc use only safety matches around buildings. 

17. Cleaning compounds and solutions 
containing gasoline or benzine should not be 
used. 

18. Do not throw cigars, cigarettes, or 
matches, away without making sure the 
flame is completely out. 

19. Cable vaults should be kept well 
ventilated. 

20. Don’t connect gas stoves, gas heaters 
or gas plates with flexible tubing. 


Now before I start on the next group, 
here’s a bunch of things that every tele- 
phone company ought ’er do during fire 
prevention week : 

1. Checkup on all the fire extinguishers 
and find out when they were last re- 
charged. Fire extinguishers should be dis- 
charged, thoroughly cleaned and recharged 
once a, year, and a record should be set up 
showing the date of the last re-charge for 
each extinguisher. 

2. If you use water pail tanks at your 
exchange, they should be carefully in- 
spected to make sure that the pails are not 
deteriorating, the covers not corroding and 
that there is sufficient water in the tank. 

3. Sand pails should be inspected to 
make sure that the sand has not caked. 

4. All tarpaulins should be inspected. 

5. No time is better than the present 
to make sure that all employes know where 
all the fire fighting equipment is located 
and how to use it. By giving employes 
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instructions in usin’ fire fighting equipment, 
you will prepare them for efficient work 
in case of an emergency and will enable 
them to work in an effective manner with 
minimum damage to equipment and 
material. 


Group II. Homes: 

1. Keep matches away from children. 
Put them in a closed metal box -out of 
their reach. 

2. Stay out of closets when you have 
a lighted match in your hand. Use a flash- 
light. 

3. Don’t smoke in bed. 

4. Don’t leave electric heating devices 
unattended. 

Don’t stop up flue holes with paper 
or wood. 

7. Don’t replace “fuses” with pennies. 
Get a fuse and save your pennies. 

8. Don’t allow stoves or furnaces to 
become overheated. 

9. Always “check and double check” to 
make sure that the furnace is shut off 
before you leave the house or retire. 

10. Don’t install wiring yourself. Have 
a competent electrician install your wiring. 

11. Have defective flues repaired at 
once. 

12. Every home should have a fire ex- 
tinguisher. Have you one? 

13. In addition to these 13 pointers, you 
will find that most all of the pointers listed 
under telephone buildings are also appli- 
cable to the home. 


Here’re a few things that all of you fel- 
lers can do aroun’ yer home durin’ “Fire 
Prevention Week” which ‘Il help things 
along. 

1. Clean up the attic, basement, stair- 
ways, storage rooms and the garage. Get 
rid of all rubbish. 

2. Have your furnace given a thorough 
inspection. 

3. Buy a fire extinguisher. 

4. Purchase receptacles for oil 
mops and waste. 

5. Inspect your home from attic to base- 
ment, an’ make shure that everything is 
) Beal 

Guess that’s "bout enuf pointers fer today 
an’ I shure hope that after this national 
fire prevention week is over, you fellows 
will keep right on doin’ all you can ter 
prevent fires. 

Guess I'll be a ‘ramblin’,’ but ’fore I go 
I'd like to leave this little thought fer you 
to think about durin’ the comin’ week: 
“Precaution measures, when properly and 
constantly applied, are of great assistance 
in preventing fires.” 

So long buddies. See you Saturday. 


rags, 


Methods of Cable Splicing; Some 
Examples of Crude Work. 


By TxHe Otp Case SPLIcER. 

There was a time that we old cable 
splicers had a very good opinion of our- 
selves; and some of us were quite tem- 
peramental, as is often common with people 
who believe they are skilled in a particular 
art. In common parlance we lead daubers 
of bygone days thought we were just about 
as hot as the metal we used. 


a 
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After I left the home exchange where I 
was made and started to roam about the 
country to complete my education, my good 
opinion of myself started to grow less. I 
soon found splicers who could work both 
faster and better than I could or probably 
ever would. 

Next, I found untrained combination men 
in small telephone exchanges doing their 
own cable splicing, not always neatly but 
often effectively. It was then that I de- 
cided to leave the temperament to actors 
and to concentrate on trying to be a better 
cable splicer. 

I shall never forget some of those self- 
made splicers and their peculiar work. One 
needed a terminal which he did not have, 
so he took taps off of a five-pair cable and 
brought them out through a hole drilled in 
the bottom of a sleeve. He then slipped 
a smaller sleeve, that was somewhat fun- 
neled, over the drop wires which were then 
spliced direct to the taps from the cable 
pairs. 

The small end of the funnel sleeve was 
then soldered over the hole in the main 
sleeve and the drop wire end filled with 
compound. Strange as it may seem, this 
crude arrangement had given good service 
for several years. 

Another time I visited a small exchange 
out west and found the combination man 
busy making a splice on aerial cable. There 
was no evidence of the usual metal pot, 
so I waited to learn how he would close 
the splice. His method was simple; the 
ends of the sleeve were well tinned, and he 
carefully tinned surfaces of the cable where 
the ends of the sleeve would beat down. 
He next grabbed a big, well-tinned solder- 
ing iron and carefully soldered both ends 
of the sleeve. 

I examined several splices made in this 
manner which had been in service several 
years, and found them apparently sound. 
This man claimed he had made hundreds 
of such splices and never had one go bad. 
I could not recommend this method of 
splicing, but it did teach me, when wiping 
a splice with metal, to be always careful 
that the surfaces were well tinned. 

I have seen home-made cable terminals 
that were wonders; wonders that they ever 
gave service at all. I have also seen switch- 
board cable of the cotton-covered variety 
potheaded to lead-covered cable and work- 
ing. Some exchanges had paint and tape 
splices in service for years while their sub- 
scribers complained of crosstalk. 

These crude methods, though they may 
be serviceable after a fashion, like crime 
never pay in the long run. There are very 
few quasi cable splicers these days, and 
I believe the telephone world is better off, 
for cable splicing is really the work of a 
specialist. Present-day cable splicers are 
honest and hard-working without exsessive 
wealth or temperament. The quality of 
work has reached a stage of perfection un- 
dreamed of by us old-timers, back in our 
pothead days. 
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Iowa District Meetings Held; 
Others Scheduled Next Week. 
The Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 

ciation, of which Chas. C. Deering, of Des 

Moines, is secretary-treasurer, has held 11 

successful district meetings so far this fall, 
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The accompanying illustrations show 
some of the telephone people who attended 
the district meetings at Forest City on 
September 13, at Spencer on September 
14, and at Ida Grove on September 16. 

Additional district meetings have been 


The District Meeting at Ida Grove on September 16 Held by the lowa Independent Tele— 


phone Association Proved Helpful, 


as Well as Entertaining, to the Telephone People 


Who Attended. 


with splendid attendance at most of the 
meetings. 

Real live interest was shown in the wom- 
en’s meetings which were conducted by 
Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, work- 
ing under the auspices of the engineering 
extension department of Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

The men’s meetings have had some inter- 
esting topics under discussion, the liveliest 
interest being shown in the problems of 
combatting station losses, sales campaigns 
and the difficult 


problems of collections in these times. 


to regain lost business, 





scheduled for this month as follows: Cres- 
ton, Tuesday, October 11; Clarinda, 
Wednesday, October 12; and Walnut, 
Thursday, October 13. 





Meetings for Executives at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Des Moines, Iowa. 
The indications are that there will be a 

very representative attendance of execu- 

tives of the Independent companies at the 
two group meetings to be held by the 

United States Independent Telephone Asso- 

ciation at Columbus, Ohio, on October 18 

to 20, and at Des Moines, Iowa, the fol- 
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lowing week, October 25 to 27. These 
meetings replace the association’s annual 
Chicago convention. 

A program has been prepared which will 
concentrate on business conditions, the loss 
of business and how to regain it, with dis- 
cussions by leading men from all parts of 
the country. This should make an excep- 
tionally interesting and valuable meeting to 
every telephone executive. 

What the executive wants to know now 
is whether the plan he is following is the 
one that has worked successfully with other 
companies, whether his losses have been 
exceptionally large (perhaps due to his own 
lack of procedure to combat the difficult 
conditions of this last year), and what the 
future holds in the opinion of his fellow 
executives. 

The officers of the United States associa- 
tion state that details as to the program 
will be available next week. They are 
urging every man interested in the Inde- 
pendent industry to attend one of these 
two meetings, participate in the discussions, 
and avail himself of the information that 
will be presented by others. 

Good roads lead to Columbus and to Des 
Moines from all parts of the country. This 
means that every man can reach either one 
of these meetings without loss of time and 
make the trip not only conveniently but 
economically. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, October 3—Copper—Quiet ; 


electrolytic spot and future, 6%c. Tin— 
Easy; spot and nearby, $24.20; future, 
$24.45. Lead—Firm; spot, New York, 


3.10c; East St. Louis, 3.00c. 
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Upper Photograph Shows Some of the Telephone People Who Attended the District Meeting at Forest City, lowa, on Septembe 13, 


Which Was Sponsored by the lowa Independent Telephone Associat ion. 
Who Gathered at Spencer on September 14 to Discuss and Study Present Operating Practices and Problems in the Field. 


Lower View Gives an Idea of the Crowd of Telephone P -ople 
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Accounting Charge for Gifts to Charity 


Interstate Commission Gives Decision in Case of New York Telephone Co. 
Charging Gifts to Charity to Operating Expenses—Charge Should Be Made 
to Profit and Loss Account—All Companies Expected to Follow That Ruling 


In a decision made September 24 and 
issued September 30, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found that a contribu- 
tion of $75,000 to the emergency unem- 
ployment relief fund of New York City 
by the New York Telephone Co. was not 
a proper charge to operating expenses; the 
amount should have been charged to profit 
and loss account. 

The preceeding was instituted upon the 
commission’s own motion for the purpose 
of inquiring into the propriety of the in- 
clusion in operating expenses of a pay- 
ment of $75,000 by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. to the emergency unemployment 
relief fund of New York City. In view 
of the possible importance of the decision 
as a precedent with respect to accounting 
for contributions made for charitable or 
like purposes, the attention of the state 
commissions and of all carriers subject to 
the Interstate commission’s jurisdiction 
was directed to the proceeding in the event 
that they might wish to intervene and be 
heard. 

Appearances Made at Hearing. 

The following appearances were made 
at the hearing on June 18: 

Edward W. Beattie for the New York 
Telephone Co.; Roy B. Shaver for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Charles G. Blakeslee for the New York 
Public Service Commission. 

John E. Benton and Clyde S. Bailey for 
the National Association of Railroad & 
Utility Commissioners, Illinois Commerce 
Commission, Maine Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission, Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission, New Mexico State Corpora- 
tion Commission, North Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, Utah Public Utilities 
Commission, Virginia State Corporation 
Commission, Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission; Andrew R. McDonald for 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 

Alfred L. Geiger, C. B. Randall and 
Charles C. Deering for United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

Fredcrick R. Kellogg for Association 
of Community Chests and Councils; Wil- 
lam Hodson for Welfare Council of New 

York City and Unemployment Committee 
of New York, 

In October, 1931, the executive com- 

mittee of the New York Telephone Co. 

authorized a contribution not to exceed 

975,000 to the emergency unemployment 

telief committee of New York City. A 


provision of the company’s by-laws pro- 
vides that “except as may otherwise be 
prescribed by law the executive committee 
shall have and exercise all of the powers 
of the board of directors in the intervals 
between the meetings of the board of direc- 
tors.” Pursuant to that authorization, 
$75,000 was paid to the emergency un- 
employment relief committee. 


In accounting for the expenditure, the 
company charged it to operating expenses 
under account No. 675, which it designated 
“Other General Expenses” in the uniform 
system of accounts prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on its or- 
der of December 10, 1912, which became 
effective January 1, 1913, for telephone 
companies under section 20 (1) (5) of the 
interstate commerce act. 

The sum contributed by the New York 
Telephone Co. was apportioned to New 
York City and distributed to the five bur- 
roughs as follows: Manhattan, $40,117.50; 
Bronx, $8,602.50; Brooklyn, $18,472.50; 
Queens, $6,900; and Richmond, $907.50. 

The property of the telephone company 
is principally located within the state of 
New York, but some of it is in Connecti- 
cut. The company is engaged in both 
intrastate and interstate transmission of 
intelligence by wire. It has physical wire 
connections with other similar telephone 
companies in the states adjoining New 
York, and with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., also a New York corpora- 
tion, which provides long distance toll ser- 
vice throughout the country. About 15 
per cent of the telephone business of the 
New York company is interstate and 85 
per cent is intrastate. 

Authority of Interstate Commission. 

The authority of the Interstate commis- 
sion to require the New York company to 
keep its accounts in conformity with the 
prescribed system of accounts was not 
directly challenged at the hearing, but the 
point was made that only a small portion 
of its business is interstate and that it is 
a New York state corporation. In Hunt- 
ington Engineering Co. v. C. & P. Tel. Co., 
112 I. C. C. 377, question arose as to the 
commission’s jurisdiction over a telephone 
company, which there derived not much 
more than 10 per cent of its total revenue 
from interstate commerce. Division 4 of 
the commission said, at page 379: 


By the amendatory act of June 18, 1910, 
telephone and telegraph companies were 
declared to be common carriers and we 
were given jurisdiction and control over 
their interstate rates and practices, as well 
as the rules, regulations, conditions, and 
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restrictions affecting their interstate rates. 

That telephone companies whose lines 
extend from one state to another, either of 
themselves or in connection with the lines 
of other companies, are engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and that messages passing 
over their lines from one state to another 
constitute such commerce, is indisputable. 
Wes. Un. Tel. Co. v. Crovo, 220 U. S. 
364. Any rule or regulation affecting or 
cbstructing such commerce is within our 
jurisdiction. 

See also Telephone and Railroad Depre- 
ciation Charges, 118 I. C. C. 295, 332. Our 
authority to prescribe accounting classi- 
fications has been sustained in a number 
of cases. Among them are Kansas City 
So. Ry. v. United States, 231 U. S. 423; 
and Int. Com. Comm. v. Goodrich Trans. 


Co., 224 U. S. 194. 


The accounting question involved in this 
proceeding was called to the Interstate com- 
mission’s attention by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission, which had ascer- 
tained that the contribution of $75,000 to 
the New York unemployment fund had 
been charged to operating expenses. 

Investigation Instituted. 

The New York commission on its own 
motion instituted an investigation as to the 
practices of respondent in accounting for 
donations, held a formal hearing on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1932, and issued its report and 
order of March 29, 1932, requiring the 
New York company to change and revise 
its books by transferring from the vari- 
ous operating expense accounts to surplus, 
for each of the years 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
1932, all entries relating to donations, and 
that future donations be entered on its rec- 
ords as charges to surplus. 

The New York commission does not 
challenge the propriety of any donation 
made by the telephone company; but it 
observes that when such donations are 
placed in operating expenses, they become 
part of the cost of the service to be borne 
by telephone subscribers. In its report it 
states : 

“The amounts donated were not charged 
to one account but in 1931 were distributed 
among eight different accounts. Seven of 
these were operating expense accounts, and 
the eighth was a clearing account, which 
is distributed between capital and operat- 
ing charges.” Also: “Of course, the nub 
of the matter is that by submerging these 
gifts in operating expenses, they will not 
be so apparent to anyone who examines 
the reports of the New York Telephone 
Co. as they would if they appeared in the 
surplus account; and further, that in any 
matter involving the reasonableness of 
rates of the New York Telephone Co., 
these expenses would be a charge against 
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subscribers and not the stockholders. The 
conclusion is inevitable that donations 
should be charged to surplus and an order 
to this effect should be adopted.” 

In 1931 the contributions of the New 
York company amounted to $129,703.38, or 
.0613 per cent of the total telephone oper- 
ating revenues of $211,636,600.11 for the 
year. 

A witness in the hearing before the New 
York commission, when asked what con- 
sideration the company received for the 
contribution to the unemployment relief 
fund, answered that if no unemployment 
relief were provided the general business 
depression would no doubt have a greater 
unfavorable effect on the business of the 
company and it might lead to the destruc- 
tion of its property. The company offered 
no testimony in the proceeding before the 
Interstate commission. However, an ac- 
counting officer of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. gave testimony somewhat 
similar to that offered at the New York 
commission hearing. 

Testimony of A. T. & T. Co. 

He also stated that contributions and 
donations which do not develop business 
and are not allocable to a specific depart- 
ment but made for the general benefit and 
advantage of the company, even though 
no definite consideration is received, have 
been charged to account No. 675, “Other 
General Expenses.” Authority for such 
charging is said to be covered by case 149 
of the Interstate commission’s accounting 
bulletin No. 11, “Interpretations of Ac- 
counting Classifications Embodied in the 
Uniform System of Accounts for Tele- 
phone Companies,” effective on July 1, 
1916. 

Case 149 in this bulletin reads as fol- 
lows: 


Query: To what account should be 
charged (1) miscellaneous contributions, 
and (2) related expense, such as decorat- 
ing buildings or furnishing floats on holi- 
day occasions? 

Answer: (1) If contributions are made 
for the purpose of developing traffic—for 
example, expenses incurred in connection 
with an industrial exposition or other bus- 
iness occasion—charge account No. 642, 
“Advertising” (Class C, account No. 680). 
If contributions are made without regard 
to traffic but incidentally for the benefit 
of the operations of the company, such as 
those to local fire departments, business 
leagues, Y. M. C. A., and similar institu- 
tions, charge the appropriate expense ac- 
count of the department concerned; or, if 
impossible of allocation, charge account No. 
675, “Other general expenses” (Class C, 
account No. 680). 

(2) Expenditures such as those for dec- 
orating buildings and furnishing floats on 
holiday occasions, except when incurred 
for traffic purposes and, therefore, charge- 
able to account No. 642, “Advertising” 
(Class C, account No. 680) should be de- 
partmentalized as far as possible. Items 
so general in character as not to admit of 
departmentalization should be charged to 
account No. 675, “Other general expenses” 
(Class C, account No. 680). 


“Tt is the opinion of this witness,” says 
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the Interstate commission’s report, “that, 
as a practical matter, it makes no differ- 
ence to the telephone user how these rela- 
tively insignificant donations or contribu- 
tions are treated in the accounts, since 
they are not large enough to affect the 
rates charged for the service; nor is the 
stockholder concerned, because if the items 
are charged to expenses the amount to be 
carried to surplus will be correspondingly 
decreased, whereas if they are charged 
directly to surplus a similar mathematical 
result is obtained. 

“So long as contributions to activities 
such as unemployment funds, community 
chests, hospitals, and other organizations 
promoting general community welfare and 
local relief, are kept within reasonable 
bounds, he contends that they are properly 
chargeable to operating expenses, if they 
serve to protect company property, assure 
the maintenance of its service, and avoid 
impairment of its revenues. 

This witness did not know of any bene- 
fit which respondent had received by rea- 
son of the payment of $75,000, other than 
the remote possibility of the prevention of 
riots or strikes. He did not think that 
such contributions have improved the qual- 
ity of the present telephone service to its 
subscribers or directly benefited the com- 
pany in a way capable of being measured 
in money, and conceded that they were not 
necessary to provide telephone service at 
reasonable rates in the state of New York. 


Counsel for respondent at the New York 
commission hearing stated that in a rate 
case the public service commission has the 
right, subject to judicial review, to take 
such contributions out of operating ex- 
penses; and that if we rule that contribu- 
tions of the kind here in question should 
be charged to the profit and loss account, 
the telephone company will comply, since it 
feels constrained to follow our classifica- 
tion. 


the correct amount of 
charitable donations, contributions, and 
similar items for elimination in the con- 
sideration of state rate cases, it was ad- 
mitted, would depend largely upon the 
thoroughness of the search made by the 
accountants, whereas if such items were 
charged directly to surplus they would be 
more readily located. Contributions to 
unemployment relief, or like payments, if 
any, by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. are not shown of record.” 


Disclosure of 


Position of Railroads. 

The railroads were represented at the 
hearing by the chairman of an accounting 
committee of the Railway Accounting Of- 
ficers Association. The position taken by 
that witness is that all donations or con- 
tributions made for charitable or like pur- 
poses should be charged to operating ex- 
penses. He asserted that prior to July 1, 
1914, the effective date of the Interstate 
commission’s present classification of rail- 
road operating expenses, the practice of 
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the carriers was to charge such items to 
operating expenses; that not all contribu- 
tions or donations are made in cash; and 
that it is not unusual for railway compa- 
nies to give free service or service at 
reduced rates. 

He admitted that the effect of excluding 
charitable donations from operating ex- 
penses would be to minimize or at least 
eliminate, in some instances, such expendi- 
tures by railways which the commission 
has in the past treated as unreasonable 
charges to operating expenses. 


The railroads with which this witness is 
connected have made no contributions to 
any unemployment relief fund and would 
not, he testified, make one unless there 
was some benefit accruing to the railroad. 
They have regularly made contributions 
to chambers of commerce, the Y. M. C. A., 
community chests, and like organizations, 
and occasionally to colleges which provide 
education in transportation matters. All 
such items have been charged to account 
No. 460, “General Expenses.” 


Notice of the hearing before the Inter- 
state commission was sent to all members 
of the United Independent Telephone As- 
sociation by that association, with request 
for their views in order that they might 
be correctly stated to the commission as 
representative of the opinion of the organ- 
ization. Some 53 replies were received in 
evidence. The majority support the view 
that expenditures of the kind here consid- 
ered are properly chargeable to operating 
expense account No. 675. 


Independent Association’s Evidence. 

The association’s witness testified that 
contributions have been made by members 
to state unemployment funds, community 
chests, hospitals, chambers of commerce, 
and like organizations; that they have been 
charged to operating expenses on the as- 
sumption, generally, that such contributions 
both directly and indirectly tend toward the 
betterment of the corporation and its bus- 
iness; and that if they are not justifiable 
charges to operating expenses, there i 
question as to whether the management 
has authority to make them. 

A California member could see no ad- 
vantage to the consumer in excluding these 
contributions from operating expenses, con- 
tending that if they are so excluded, the 
rates must be adequate to create a surplus 
sufficient to carry such charges. A Minne- 
sota member expressed a similar view. At- 
other California member stated that if 
charged to surplus, the contributions be- 
come a direct charge against stockh: ‘ders 
who largely are not interested in reliel 
work, and that if such contributions must 
be so charged, many companies would 
withdraw their support of local relie! 
funds. 

One Indiana and two Illinois member 
doubted that any contributions would be 
made unless includible in operating © 
penses. Similar views were expres-cd by 
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New York and Kansas members. A Mis- 
souri member thought that a happy solu- 
tion of the problem would be a ruling pro- 
hibiting all donations, thereby settling for 
all time a most perplexing problem. A 
Minnesota member that makes no contribu- 
tions to relief funds is satisfied with the 
rule requiring contributions to be charged 
to surplus. 

The state of Ohio recently increased the 
excise tax of 1.35 per cent on gross in- 
come of all utilities to 2.35 per cent for 
the next five years, for the purpose of 
raising additional funds for unemployment 
relief. One Wisconsin member - stated 
that although charitable contributions are 
charged to operating expenses, they are 
eliminated for tax purposes in reconcilia- 
tion of the surplus account, with the result 
that income tax is paid on such donations. 

An Oklahoma member thought that if 
such contributions were not made volun- 
tarily, unemployment relief would be pro- 
vided by additional taxes, and that consid- 
eration should also be given to the fact 
that if such contributions were not made 
from the revenues of the telephone com- 
panies, this money would accrue to the 
stockholders in the form of dividends. The 
city of Sherman, Texas, assesses a tax of 
10 cents on each $100 of receipts, which 
goes into a charity fund. Such payments 
are charged to taxes. 


Other replies indicate that if there were 
no private contributions to charity, the 
whole burden would have to be borne 
through an increase in taxes. Two Ne- 
braska members stated that if funds are 
raised through taxation, their contribution 
would be as large as or larger than they 
now are under the voluntary contribution 
method. 

President C. B. Randall of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., testified that his company had 
pledged $1,500 to the state unemployment 
fund in 1931. He recognized that there 
are certain payments made by officials of 
the corporation, in recognition of the moral 
obligation resting upon the community 
generally to respond in a time of public 
distress, which should be properly segre- 
gated in rate cases to be borne by stock- 
holders and not included in the operating 
expense which the rate payers must bear. 


Arguments of Charity Organizations. 
Thé Association of Community Chests 


& Councils, an unincorporated national 
voluntary association and the central clear- 
ing house for 396 community chests com- 


prising practically all of those in the United 
States, was represented by counsel. 

He argued that a decision holding that 
contributions should be charged to surplus 


and hot to operating expenses would most 
Seriously add to the burden of difficulties 
with which the chests will in any event be 
compelicd to contend; that it would fur- 
Nish an excuse to wavering and hesitant 
executi 


s who previously have responded 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 


Presented on Page 15. 

1, The filing time is not entered. 

That depends upon the kind of traffic 
offered, the season of the year and lo- 
cal conditions that might have some 
bearing on the situation. 

3. Local completion can be improved by 
ringing a full two-second ring for the 
required period, taking the proper 
busy test, following the instructions 
for handling calls of an underlined 
group and by giving reports to the call- 
ing party at the proper time. 

4. The toll center operator asks the tribu- 
tary operator to hold the trunk and 
the calling number to eliminate any 
waste of circuit time due to the calling 
party’s line being busy when the toll 
center operator is ready on the call or 
has a report to pass to the calling 
party. 

5. Tell him that a long distance conversa- 
tion is taking place on the line and of- 
fer to call him as soon as they are 
through. 








to the appeals which the chests have made; 
and that these directors would find them- 
selves in doubt as to whether under such 
a ruling their duty to their stockholders, 
and their own self-protection, would per- 
mit them to dispose of any of the com- 
pany’s funds committed to their care. 

The Welfare Council of the City of 
New York is a central coordinated body 
of about 900 welfare and health agencies 
of a social and charitable character, in- 
cluding the New York Unemployment Re- 
lief Fund. It undertakes to act as a clear- 
ing house for these various charitable in- 
stitutions in order to promote coordination 
and prevent overlapping, duplication of 
service, and similar objectives. 

Its representative stated that if the con- 
tributions of corporations to charitable en- 
terprises must be charged to surplus, it 
will be more difficult to secure their as- 
sistance in providing relief funds. The 
unemployment emergency relief committee 
of New York City raised a total in cash 
and pledges approximating $19,500,000, of 
which 26.5 per cent was contributed by 
corporations of New York City. The total 
collected was all spent in New York City. 

In round figures, $10,000,000 were allo- 
cated to emergency work and wages, 
through which men were put to work at 
$5 or $4 a day for three days a week on 
jobs at public and charitable institutions 
and on city, state, and federal property. 
Also $5,000,000 were allocated to various 
large welfare societies for persons who 
were not able-bodied or who for other rea- 
sons could not be put on emergency work 
jobs. 

In support of the view of these welfare 
associations and community chests that 
such contributions are a necessary expense 
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of a corporation in the development and 
protection of its own welfare and that of 
its employes and their families, they refer 
to certain income tax decisions, viz.: A. 
Harris & Co. v. Lucas, 48 F. (2d) 187; 
Corning Glass Works v. Lucas, 47 F. (2d) 
798; and American Rolling Mill Co. v. 
Com’r of Internal Revenue, 41 F. (2d) 314. 


The National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners stated that its in- 
terest is that donations, contributions, and 
gifts made by officers elected by and rep- 
resenting stockholders of these various 
utilities shall be properly charged in the 
accounts, so as to be borne by the stock- 
holders and not by the rate-payers. 


It undertook to show what has been and 
is the practice of the state commissions in 
dealing with charitable donations made by 
utilities over whose accounts these commis- 
sions have complete control, as well as to 
negative the idea that they, as state regu- 
latory bodies, are opposed to such dona- 
tions. 


There are two classes of utilities with 
which the state commissions have to deal: 
One class is composed of those carriers 
which are also subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the other of those utilities whose op- 
erations are wholly intrastate or over which 
the federal government exercises no juris- 
diction. Railroads and telephone utilities 
are in the former class. For gas, elec- 
tric, and water utilities, and some others, 
which are in the latter class, the state 
commissions have adopted and promulgated 
uniform systems of accounts. 

Uniform classifications of accounts for 
gas, electric, and water utilities have been 
approved by the National Association of 
Railway & Utility Commissioners. They 
were prepared in collaboration with ac- 
counting committees representing the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and the 
American Gas Association. These classifi- 
cations provide that donations to charitable 
institutions and organizations for promot- 
ing social welfare shall be charged as mis- 
cellaneous debits to profit and loss. 

A recent investigation made by the asso- 
ciation to ascertain to what extent its mem- 
bers have adopted the uniform classifica- 
tions, disclosed that the commissions of 11 
states have no jurisdiction over the ac- 
counts of utilities and that the state of 
Delaware has no commission. Of the 36 
remaining states, 25 have adopted the classi- 
fication for electric utilities. 

The Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Maine 
state commission classifications also require 
that charitable donations shall be charged 
to surplus. The California commission’s 
classification for electric utilities is similar 
to the one prescribed by the Federal Power 
Commission and provides that donations 
shall be charged to surplus. The classifica- 
tions adopted by the association for water 
companies and motor bus companies pro- 
vide that donations to churches, charitable 
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Most telephone companies are now installing 
dial-blank Monophones. Thus when the time 
comes for automatic operation it is only 
necessary to add the dial. 
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ULD you send a shabby, nondescript-looking salesman 
)a home or office to sell telephone service? No! Of 
ot! Nor should you be satisfied to allow an unattrac- 
badly worn telephone instrument to represent your 
in any home or office of your community. 


k over your old instruments! Dress them up! And 
ey are too badly worn for further service, replace them 
oubt your subscribers would prefer to have the conve- 
nophone at the slight additional cost per month. 


ever new installations are made, too, the prospect 
t SHOWN the Monophone in color, as well as the usual 
nished in lustrous black. Very often he will prefer the 
lorful instrument, even at a slight additional monthly 
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1, with an attractive dial blank in place of the dial and 
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institutions, and organizations for the pro- 
motion of welfare shall be charged to sur- 
plus. 

The commissions of Kansas and West 
Virginia have adopted classifications of ac- 
counts for natural gas companies which 
provide for the charging of charitable do- 
nations to “Miscellaneous Administrative 
Expenses.” 

A uniform system of accounts for tele- 
phone companies was prescribed by the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
Second District, on November 13, 1911, to 
become effective January 1, 1912. 

In that commission’s order of January 
21, 1913, concerning an amendment to its 
classifications of accounts, it is stated that 
“In fundamental principles the uniform 
system of accounts prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is in agree- 
ment with that issued by this commission 
but differs slightly in the matter of ac- 
counting nomenclature and arrangement; 
and it is held to be desirable that both 
commissions shall have a system of ac- 
counts in substantial agreement and that 
the corporations which are under the juris- 
diction of both commissions may not be 
embarrassed or required to maintain two 
sets of books or records covering the same 
matters.” 

The New York commission classification 
provides, among other things, that “dona- 
tions to funds, to churches, and other asso- 
ciations, and other like expenses and out- 
goes” shall be charged under corporate 
surplus or deficit account to account No. 
611, “Expenses Unprovided for Else- 
where.” 

“The immediate question,” says the opin- 
ion of the Interstate commission, “is as to 
the correct accounting for the contribution 
of $75,000 which respondent made to the 
emergency unemployment relief fund of 
New York City. Unlike certain other ac- 
counting classifications which were referred 
to in the testimony, our ‘Uniform System 
of Accounts for Telephone Companies’ does 
not deal specifically with such contribu- 
tions. Respondent charged the amount to 
account No. 675, ‘Other General Expenses.’ 
The explanatory text under this account in 
the classification is as follows: 


This account should include such inci- 
dental general expenses as are not pro- 
vided for in the foregoing accounts, such 
as cost of publishing notices of stockhold- 
ers’ meetings, of election of directors, an- 
nual reports in newspapers, and of divi- 
dends declared, and fees and expenses paid 
to directors, expenses of transfer agents, 
and listing of stocks on exchange. 


“Account No. 675 is one of the primary 
accounts included within general account 
No. 301, ‘Telephone Operating Expenses’, 
the explanatory text under which is as 
follows: 


This account should include the total 
operating expenses of the telephone opera- 
tions of the company for the period covered 
by the income accounts statement. 
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It is not suggested that there is any pri- 
mary account embraced within general ac- 
count No. 301, other than account No. 675, 
to which the amount in question might 
have been charged; and it is clear that the 
explanatory text under account No. 675 
does not refer specifically to such contri- 
butions. The question, therefore, is 
whether the contribution may properly be 
regarded as an incidental general expense 
of the telephone operations of the company. 

Our accounting bulletin No. 11 contains 
‘Interpretations of Accounting Classifica- 
tions Embodied in the Uniform System of 
Accounts for Telephone Companies.’ The 
only such interpretation which has a pos- 
sible bearing upon the present issue is 
‘Case 149,’ which has been recited in full. 
This indicates that contributions made for 
the purpose of developing traffic may prop- 
erly be regarded as a part of the expense 
of telephone operations and are charge- 
able to account No. 642, ‘Advertising.’ 

There is no contention that the contri- 
bution here in issue was made to develop 
traffic. The interpretation further indi- 
cates that contributions ‘made without re- 
gard to traffic but incidentally for the bene- 
fit of the operations of the company,’ may 
also be properly regarded as a part of the 
expense of telephone operations and are 
chargeable to the appropriate expense ac- 
count of the department concerned or, if 
impossible of allocation, to account No. 
675, ‘Other General Expenses.’ The illus- 
trations are contributions ‘to local fire de- 
partments, business leagues, Y. M. C. A., 
and similar institutions.’ 

These contributions so used as illustra- 
tions have the characteristic in common 
that they are, or may under appropriate 
circumstances be, directly and intimately 
related to the protection of the property of 
the company or the development of its 
business or the welfare of its employes. 
The same may be said of the contributions 
by private corporations considered in the 
income tax cases cited by the welfare or- 
ganizations. 

They appear to have been very directly 
related to the welfare of the employes of 
those corporations, and so were held to 
be deductible in determining taxable in- 
come. At the hearing before the New 
York commission, a witness for respondent 
testified that contributions like that here 
in question are not deductible in determin- 
ing such income. 

There is no direct or intimate relation 
to the protection of the property of the 
company or the development of its business 
or the welfare of its employes in the case 
of the contribution here under considera- 
tion. The detail of the manner in which 
the unemployment emergency fund was 
disbursed and localized to the city of New 
York, as shown by the record, does not 
indicate that the employes of respondent 
received any benefit from it or that it was 
used for the development of business. 

Respondent makes no such claim. Its 
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contention is only that in the absence of 
unemployment relief the general effect of 
the business depression might have been 
worse, and riots or other disturbances 
might have injured the property of the 
company. It also refers to its duties as a 
‘citizen’ and taxpayer with reference to 
the general community welfare. 

Upon analysis it is quite evident that the 
contribution in issue had only the most in- 
direct and remote relation to the welfare 
of respondent and of its property, busi- 
ness, and employes, and only such relation 
as might be traced in the case of most 
contributions for general charitable or so- 
cial welfare purposes. 

Nor has respondent the responsibility of 
an individual ‘citizen’ with reference to 
general community welfare. It has in law 
the status of an artificial person, but its 
powers and duties are confined to those 
conferred or imposed upon it by its char- 
ter, and these do not include the fostering 
of the general welfare of the community. 

When respondent makes contributions for 
this general purpose and charges them to 
the expense of its telephone operations, it 
is in effect exacting, or attempting to ex- 
act, these contributions from the users of 
its telephone service. It is their right, and 
not the right of respondent, to decide what 
such contributions shall be made. 

Nor has respondent any powers of taxa- 
tion. If contributions in sufficient amount 
are not made voluntarily and there must 
be resort to taxation, it is through the es- 
tablished agencies of government that the 
taxation should be imposed, and _ not 
through telephone companies or other pub- 
lic utilities in the guise of expense for 
service furnished. 

If the amount in question was not prop- 
erly chargeable to operating expenses, 
there is no suggestion in the record of any 
alternative except the profit and loss ac- 
count. 

We find that the contribution of $75,000 
made by respondent in the year 1931 to the 
emergency unemployment relief fund of 
New York City was not chargeable to op- 
erating expenses and should have been 
charged to the profit and loss account. No 
order will be entered unless it develops 
that one is necessary. 

While our finding is confined to the par- 
ticular item in question, it follows from 
that finding and the preceding discussion 
that only such contributions for charitable 
or social or community welfare purposes 
are properly chargeable to operating ex- 
penses as can be shown to have a direct 
or intimate relation to the protection of 
the property of the company or the devel- 
opment of its business or the welfare of 
its employes. 

Respondent and other telephone compa- 
nies will be expected in the future to 
maintain their accounts accordingly. There 
appears to be no pressing need for requir- 
ing an actual correction on the books of 
past accounting in this respect.” 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Illinois Bell Ends Testimony in 
Hand-Set Investigation. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on Sep- 
tember 29 concluded testimony before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission in defense 
of the $3 annual charge for cradle tele- 
phones. The case was. continued to 
October 27, when it is expected that evi- 
dence against the charge will be introduced. 
L. R. Mapes, chief engineer of the com- 
pany in Chicago, testified that the addi- 
tional cost to the company was $2.73 on 
each cradle telephone. He said the former 
cost was $3.03. Downstate the cost is $2.32, 
compared with $2.93 formerly. 

Mr. Mapes maintained that the company 
is justified in keeping the rate because it 
brings in revenue, now needed, and because 
it delays uneconomical disposal of old hand 
sets valued at millions of dollars which 
are still good for years of service. 





City’s Petition for Free Facilities 
Continuance Dismissed. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has dismissed a petition of the 
city of St. Paul to require the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to provide fa- 
cilities for telegraph, telephone, fire alarm 
or police purposes without charge to the 
city. 

It was contended by the city that the 
furnishing of such free facilities would be 
but a continuance of the requirements of 
the franchise given by the city to the com- 
pany, although since the issuance of inde- 
terminate permits by the commission the 
city has been compelled to pay for the 
facilities. 

Upon receipt of the petition the commis- 
sion sought an opinion from the Attorney 
General, who replied, according to the com- 
mission’s dismissal order, “that the old city 
franchise had expired in 1930; that the 
authority of the city to exact conditions for 
the use of its streets was subordinate to 
the right of the state to exercise its power 
to regulate rates, and that it was apparently 
not the intent of the legislature in enacting 
chapter 152, laws of 1915, to require the 
continuance of such service beyond the date 
of the expiration of the existing contract; 
but rather, that there be no discrimination, 
the telephone companies being prohibited 
from charging a greater or less compensa- 
tion for intrastate service rendered or to be 
rendered one person, firm, or corporation, 
than is charged by any other firm, person, 
or corporation for a like and contempo- 
ran.ous intrastate service under similar 
circumstances.” 


The city objected to this opinion and the 
case was set for hearing, at which time 
counsel for the city “advanced the conten- 
tion that, under the law, the indeterminate 
permits provided for therein left the tele- 
phone company, after the issuance of such 
indeterminate permit, as still subject to all 
the terms, conditions and limitations of the 
law, and that the commission would have 
the right to amend such permit within the 
scope of the powers to it granted by the law 
as a whole, and that a discriminatory situa- 
tion could hardly exist by reason of the 
fact that no other patron of the telephone 
company would be similarly situated nor 
receive a similar service to that involved in 
the petition herein.” 

The: commission, however, held that it 
“is apparently bound to act under the 
opinion of the legal department of the 
state, and such opinion, irrespective of the 
contention of the city, setting forth that the 
commission is without power in the prem- 
ises” the proceeding was dismissed. 


Minnesota Commission Resumes 
Hearing of the St. Paul Case. 
Hearings in the Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission’s investigation of 

telephone rates in the St. Paul area were 

resumed on September 19. 

Resumption of the hearings follows 
blocking in the courts: by the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of a commis- 
sion order reducing rates temporarily 16.6 
per cent. Principal witnesses on September 
19 were Joseph Reimbold, St. Paul real 
estate expert, and John Reardon of the 
city engineer’s staff, who testified for the 
city of St. Paul, intervener in the investi- 
gation. 

Eleven parcels of the company’s real 
estate in St. Paul are worth $223,250, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reimbold. The company 
will make its valuation estimates at a later 
hearing. The most valuable single piece 
of property listed by Mr. Reimbold was 
that at Fifth and Cedar streets, St. Paul, 
which he valued at $115,000. The estimates 
were arrived at after a survey of other 
land values, Mr. Reimbold said. 

Mr. Reardon testified that the company’s 
tunnels in St. Paul could be reproduced 
for $105,469. 

C. B. Randall, president and general 
counsel of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., on September 20 sought to show 
that patrons are receiving better service 
for their telephone dollar now than in 1915. 

Mr. Randall started cross-examination of 
L. R. Bitney, chief statistician for the com- 
mission and one of the principal witnesses 
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for the state in its attempt to obtain lower 
rates in the St. Paul metropolitan area. 

Most of the session on September 20 was 
confined to cross-examination of testimony 
given by Mr. Bitney at former sessions 
that the rate on business telephones in St. 
Paul had increased from $4 a month in 
1915 to $10 a month in 1930. 

Mr. Randall attempted to show that it 
was necessary in 1915 for St. Paul sub- 
scribers to install two telephones because 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. was 
competing with the Tri-State company at 
that time. 

To adequately reach all subscribers, now 
being reached by one system, it was neces- 
sary to have both companies’ telephones in 
1915, Mr. Randall attempted to bring out. 

“Do you know whether under this charge 
in 1915, a subscriber having manual service 
was given ‘service to automatic telephones, 
and vice versa,” Randall asked Mr. Bitney. 

“No,” the statistician replied. 

“Do you know what the telephone sub- 
scriber received for $4 a month in 1915 and 
what he got for $10 in 1930; that there was 
a definite increase in service, and that he 
was able to reach many more telephones?” 

“No, I don’t,’ Mr. Bitney replied. 

On September 21, Mr. Randall confined 
his examination to items in the valuation 
set-up prepared by Mr. Bitney dating back 
to 1918. The items questioned in particular 
included tabulation of cost of telephone 
poles as of December 31, 1918, the same 
year the Tri-State acquired holdings in the 
St. Paul area of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Costs of Maintenance of Hand 
Sets Given at Hearing. 

The New York Telephone Co. was de- 
nied the privilege of introducing evidence 
of its financial structure at the inquiry by 
the New York Public Service Commission 
into the charges for hand-set telephones, 
when the hearing was resumed on Sep- 
tember 30 on the complaint of the city 
affairs committee of New York City, 
against the “excessive” monthly rate of 
25-cents for “French” telephones. 

Chairman Milo R. Maltbie, sitting with 
Commissioners George R. Van Namee and 
Maurice C. Burritt, announced that a ma- 
jority ruling of the commissicn would 
place the restriction upon the company. 

Edward L. Blackman, special counsel for 
the company, took an exception to the de- 
cision announced when the hearing opened 
on September 30, and called H. C. Car- 
penter, a vice-president, as the first wit- 
ness. Mr. Maltbie asked Mr. Carpenter 
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if he had figures relating specifically to 
the maintenance of hand-set telephones, 
and hearing a negative reply excused the 
witness. 

Arthur D. Welch, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, testified that 800,000 hand-sets were 
in use, and Russell H. Hughes, also an 
assistant vice-president, compared the costs 
of maintaining the hand-sets and the desk 
type telephones, contending that the for- 
mer had a larger servicing cost. He was 
questioned by S. Michael Ress, chief coun- 
sel for the city affairs committee. 

The average cost of repairing a hand- 
set, Mr. Hughes said, was $2.44, while the 
average cost of repairing the desk type 
telephone was only $1.01. The mountings 
of the telephones, he said, represented 25 
per cent of the entire cost of the instru- 
ments, and the cost of repairing the mount- 
ing of a hand-set averaged $2.20, while 
the cost of a new mounting was $2.45. 

Mr. Hughes said the phenol-plastic ma- 
terial used in the handles of the hand-sets 
was easily broken, particularly during the 
winter, when the air indoors becomes dry 
as a result of radiator heat and closed 
windows. During the first three months 
of this year the Manhattan shop of the 
company repaired 60,000 hand-sets and 
55,000 desk sets, he said. 

The witness testified that the average age 
of the desk sets is about 14 or 15 years. 
He said a large number still in working 
order must be junked because subscribers 
desire the hand-sets. He estimated that 
six years hence only those subscribers who 
prefer to use them will have desk sets. 
Therefore, the company, even now, has a 
large supply of desk sets that are useless. 

Harry Hertzoff, assistant corporation 
counsel, asked the witness if the expense 
he had allotted to rectifying “howling” 
covered “howling by the subscribers be- 
cause of the 25-cent supercharge,’ but the 
witness had a technical explanation for the 
term. The hearing was adjourned to Oc- 
tober 17 at 10:30 a. m. 


Wisconsin Commission Moves to 
Cut Bell Rates in 37 Cities. 

A hearing on reduction of Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. rates in 37 cities where 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
charges increases were secured by mis- 
representation will be held in Madison on 
October 25, the commission announced on 
September 30. 

The increases were based upon a study 
of depreciation expense which William R. 
McGovern, president of the Wisconsin 
company, presented before a commission 
hearing in 1924, the commission stated. 
Subsequent rate increases in a wide spread 
of cities were based upon his testimony 
which recent commission investigation has 
disclosed was misleading, the commission 
charged. This led to erroneous findings 
by the commission, according to its pro- 
posal on September 30 to abandon them and 
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revert to former rates in these communi- 
ties. 

Notice was sent by the commission to 
city attorneys or clerks of the affected 
communities and to the company on Sep- 
tember 30 that the commission will hear 
oral arguments on the question of whether 
it has jurisdiction to order a rate schedule 
cancelled by reason of its mistake induced 
by company representations. Briefs may 
be filed within 10 days after the oral argu- 
ments. 

“Tt is a familiar doctrine in courts of 
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equity that an instrument, such as a con- 
tract or deed, may be rescinded by order 
of the court because of misrepresentations 
of fact inducing execution of the instru- 
ment, even where those misrepresentations 
were not fraudulent in the sense that the 
party making the representations knew 
them to be false,” the commission stated. 
“Tt may be that where a commission order 
is based upon misrepresentations, even 
though not found to be deliberately made, 
there is an analogy to this ancient doctrine 
of cancellation and rescission.” 


Boston Rate Case Continues 


Patents and Expenses Analyzed by Complainant's Attorney in 
Rate Case of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Testi- 
mony Shows Rate Increase, 1910 to Date—Hearing Continued 


A continued hearing was held at the 
state house in Boston, Mass., September 13, 
before the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities on the complaint of the 
Boston Central Labor Union and other 
petitioning customers against the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., of New 
York, and associated companies. George 
R. Grant appeared for the telephone com- 
pany and Wycliffe C. Marshall for the 
labor union. 

Exhibits presented at the hearing were 
introduced under the following four main 
groups: Analysis of miscellaneous expense, 
1930; analysis of unexpired patents owned 
or controlled by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., July 1, 1931; reports on 
eight schedules of Massachusetts telephone 
rates in detail, 1910, to date; and detailed 
exhibits of the growth of telephone plant 
investment, maintenance expenses, and re- 
serve for depreciation. 

In presenting the miscellaneous expense 
analysis, Mr. Marshall stated that the total 
of $1,393,472.76 for the year 1930 consisted 
of $730,522.40 for house service (janitors, 
elevators, heat, light, etc.) and $662,950.36 
for miscellaneous expenditures. He at- 
tacked the latter because it included pay- 
ments which, for the most part, were im- 
proper “gifts” of the customers’ money and 
which should not be contributed to the 
company in telephone rates for that 
purpose. 

It was claimed that the company, in 1930, 
paid for memberships in chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions clubs and other organizations, $19,- 
551.57; contributions to various non- 
charitable causes, $16,777.11; social activi- 
ties of employes, $3,792.02 ; expenses of the 
“Telephone Pioneers,” $8,885.03; depart- 
mental conferences, $70,235.89; a total of 
$119,241.62, 18 per cent of the miscellaneous 
expenses for 1930. 

Mr. Marshall expressed the opinion that 
similar analysis for the whole period of 
1922 to 1931, inclusive, would show such 
unjustified expenses totaling a large sum 
of approximately $1,000,000. Mr. Marshall 


will ask the commission to rule that the 
telephone company has no right to give 
away, as a gift, money received in tele- 
phone charges from telephone users. 

The patent analysis disclosed many tech- 
nical fields other than telephone where the 
activities of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (the parent company) have 
been spent during the past 17 years, with 
the claim that telephone users have financed 
this work. The more important patents 
cover the following subject matter : 


1. Telephone system, apparatus and 


IN rd ois can aVieimmia x Siar ee a aca eae a a 2,009 
2. Machine switching system and 
IND 5c: Anant auiee ahaa a 1,022 
3. Wireless and radiocommunication 912 
4. Signaling and ringing........... 757 
5. Electric vacuum tubes and similar 
DE tnaneedseccindesoudes con | 
I sc v.t.0 a asta een tee 538 
(le Ee eae ee 461 
8. Manufacturing equipment, acces- 
sories, processes and activities... 351 
9. Control and regulation.......... 306 
10. Switching apparatus, services and 
errs crn home 217 
Total patents of ten groups.... 7,122 
Groups 11-68, inclusive............. 3,111 
Miscellaneous groups of patents..... 333 
Total number of patents.......... 10,566 


Mr. Marshall pointed out that the manu- 
facturing patents cover the patented ma- 
chinery used by the Western Electric Co. 
which pays the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for their use and which 
price is part of the manufacturing cost of 
telephone equipment. 

It is possible for a complete set of all 
these patent specifications to be obtained 
from the United States government at 10 
cents a copy, or $105.66 for the set of a 
complete file with the printed matter and 
the detail plans of these various patents. 

It was testified that the company has 
103 executives who are getting $6,000 or 
more salary a year. With an expenditure 
of $10,883.00, it would be possible for eac) 
executive to have all of that information 
which is contained in the various bulletins 
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and circular letters which are furnished 
periodically from New York to the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as part of its management service. 


The government pamphlets deal with the 
same subject matter and the subject matter 
does not have to be reprinted in simpler 
language because the people who get these 
bulletins and letters of the American com- 
pany are technical men who understand 
technical language. Such pamphlets, it 
was stated, would be a mighty gocd sub- 
stitute for some of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. bulletins and let- 
ters (4,600 in all from 1925 to 1932), 
which cost the New England company, on 
the average, almost $3,000 each. 


“As to the cost of the patents to the 
American company,” stated Mr. Marshall, 
“if one allowed a cost of $500 per patent 
for investigation, engineering, and legal 
work, the total cost of the patents would 
be $5,278,000—a reasonable cost.” Thus, 
the patents in the first ten groups would 
have a book cost of $3,561,000, it was 
stated. 

Mr. Grant then asked of Mr. Marshall: 
“Why do you assume the figure $500? 
You are guessing about the whole thing.” 

Mr. Marshall: “No, not guessing about 
the whole thing. I see in the May 28, 
1932, issue of TELEPHONY on page 34 
where there is a description of the testi- 
mony in the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s 
rate case in which Mr. Heiss testified that 
the American company had spent $6,400,000 
for patents within the last 17 years.” 

Mr. Grant: “You know, of course, that 
the American company extends to the Iccal 
operating company the use of all these 
patents.” 

Mr. Marshall emphasized the point that 
a very large number of patents are ones 
for which the New England company has 
no practical use and for which offer of 
use no payment should be made unless 
actual use of patents were made. 

The official reports on telephone rates 
and the various schedules of rates brought, 
for the first time, before the state com- 
mission the complete history and develop- 
ment of telephone rates in Massachusetts. 
Mr. Marshall stated that during the period 
of 1910 to date, on the whole, the charges 
to the customers for telephone service have 
increased rather than decreased. 

For example, he stated, in the case of 
“unlimited business service” in metropoli- 
tan Boston, the rates were increased $6.00 
annually in the period from 1910 to 1925 
and $12.00 more on August 1, 1925, mak- 
ing « total increase of $18.00 or 37 per 
cent. In the case of “unlimited residence 
Service,” the rates were increased $3.00 
annually in the period, 1910 to 1925, and 
$6.00 more on August 1, 1925, making a 
total increase of $9.00 or 30 per cent. 

Mr. Marshall claimed that during the 
Perio’ 1916 to 1931, inclusive, the New 
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England company built up, too rapidly, 
from telephone revenue, a reserve for de- 
preciation on certain plant so that the re- 
serve on December 31, 1931, was the fol- 
lowing per cent of the book cost for the 
plant named: 


Underground conduit ............ 35.3 
a aa eee ee 56.2 
Central office equipment.......... 29.19 
ee 30.7 
ee 34.1 
Transportation equipment......... 32.5 
BE bao etwrdcden bei Res winainns 39.3 


During the period, 1916 to 1931, inclu- 
sive, the total reserve for depreciation was 
increased $146,200,000 and withdrawals 
from the reserve totaled $90,880,000, it was 
testified. The gross additions to plant ac- 
counts of the New England company (not 
considering deductions for plant retire- 
ments) in this 16-year period totaled $319,- 
919,000 and maintenance of plant expenses 
were $105,567,000. 

In this period, it was testified, the tele- 
phone customers have in their rates con- 
tributed $252,000,000 for the maintenance 
and depreciation requirements of a total 
plant property of $382,000,000. 

The September 13 hearing was continued 
to September 27, which, in turn, was con- 
tinued to Monday, October 17. 


Smaller Companies Object to Wis- 
consin’s Proposed New Rules. 
The standard rules and procedure for 

Wisconsin utilities proposed by the Wis- 

consin Public Service Commission would 

work “incredible hardship” upon the smaller 
telephone companies of the state, repre- 

sentatives of the smaller firms stated at a 

hearing in Madison on September 27. 
They told how circumstances of the past 

three years had forced them temporarily 
to abandon many of their rules for the 
benefit of subscribers. They pointed out 
that they were carrying many subscribers 
without deposits and were maintaining 
service to many who have not paid their 
bills. 

“We have to have the telephone to get 
work,” the telephone men quoted their de- 
linquent subscribers as saying. Many of 
these telephones are being left with the 
subscriber upon only his promise to pay, 
the telephone men told the commission. 

The telephone company representatives 
objected to the feasibility of standard rules 
and procedure as proposed. The guarantee 
rule brought the most objections on grounds 
that public relations vary. All emphasized 
the need for cordial public relations. 

Representatives of smaller companies 
pointed out that the rate cut had slashed 
dangerously into their revenues and that 
vigorous enforcement of guarantee rules 
would result in disastrous loss of sub- 
scribers. 

Suggestions for the proposed standard 
rules were made by utilities officials after 
a draft of the proposed rules was sub- 
mitted by the commission. These sugzges- 
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tions may be used to amend the proposed 
standards, rules and procedure if the com- 
mission decides to order the standard 
procedure. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. objected 
to having the guarantee rule under state 
regulation, maintaining that it should be 
under utility administration. 





Wisconsin Bell Asks Rehearing of 
Madison Exchange Case. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. on Octo- 
ber 3 denied that rate increases in 37 cities 
had been obtained through misrepresenta- 
tion as charged by the public service com- 
mission. 

The denial, and a request for a correc- 
tion, appeared in the company’s applica- 
tion for rehearing of a recent commission 
order refusing a rate increase for the Madi- 
son exchange. 

In denying the company’s application for 
a Madison rate increase last month, the 
commission charged that William R. Mc- 
Govern, company president, in 1924 pre- 
sented a depreciation study upon which 
subsequent rate increases were authorized 
in 37 communities of the state. 

This study misled the commission, per- 
mitted pyramiding of certain depreciation 
charges, and was presented when the com- 
pany had another in its files showing lower 
depreciation charges which was discovered 
only recently by state investigators, the 
commission charged. 

To this charge Joseph Krizek, company 
counsel, in his application for a rehearing 
on October 3 replied that, in fact, “the 
commission was not misled in any way; 
and the commission, at the time of the de- 
cision of said case, had knowledge and 
had been informed by the telephone com- 
pany of the facts that existed which said 
commission’s order alleges were subsequent- 
ly disclosed.” 

President McGovern’s testimony was pre- 
sented to the state railroad commission, 
predecessor of the present public service 
commission. 

Present Madison rates do not yield a fair 
return, there is no evidence in the record 
to warrant the order denying an increase, 
and the commission made and relied on 
incorrect, inaccurate and unfounded state- 
ments of fact and drew erroneous and un- 
founded inferences therefrom, Mr. Krizek 
stated. 

The commission “entirely disregards the 
fact that representatives of the commission 
made personal inquiry into the company’s 
depreciation methods subsequent to the 
hearing on Dec. 11, 1924,” his reply stated. 

Likewise the 1921 depreciation study 
which the public service commission inti- 
mated was withheld and only recently dis- 
covered in the company’s files by state au- 
ditors, was well known to the railroad com- 
mission at the time of the 1924 hearing, the 
telephone cumpany stated on October 3. 

This study was used as the basis of a 
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UNDER present-day conditions, 
anything that facilitates the sale of 
goods or services is of special inter- 
est to merchandising executives. 

Through the publication of ad- 
vertisements similar to the one re- 
produced on the opposite page in a 
list of business and trade periodi- 
cals, sales and advertising executives 
and manufacturers are being told 
of the advantages of the ‘*Where 
to Buy It’’ feature of the classified 
telephone directory. 

In particular the copy stresses 


the importance—especially to the 





distributor of a nationally adver- 
tised product or service—of being 
able to direct prospective buyers to 
authorized local dealers and service 
stations. Each advertisement shows 
the familiar yellow pages of the 
classified directory and usually 
focuses attention on a specific trade 
mark heading. 

This advertising, seen by thou- 
sands of men interested in sales 
and distribution, should be an in- 
fluence for the greater use of the 
classified section of telephone 


direetories everywhere. 


bs AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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company report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a reconciliation of com- 
pany book figures with amounts reported to 
the Interstate body was prepared by the 
company at the request of the state rail- 
road commission, Mr. Krizek stated. 

“The order incorrectly 
makes reference to certain increases of 
rates granted by the commission, as if 
based on an alleged misleading of the com- 
mission as to depreciation in the Hudson- 
Appleton (1924) case,’ the company con- 
tended. “In truth all the facts regarding 
said depreciation were before the commis- 
sion, and the increases ordered were set 
forth by the commission as made on a 
composite allowance for depreciation and 
return, which was fixed by the company 
itself, and the returns allowed were not 
more than a reasonable rate of return.” 

Mr. Krizek also objected to disposition 
of the Madison case before the commission 
completes its state-wide investigation of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

He also declared that “in fairness and 
justice, the commission should make cor- 
rections of the unfounded criticisms and 
animadversions on the telephone company 
and its officers in its said order.” 


commission’s 


Wisconsin Commission’s  State- 
ments for Special Assessments. 
Disregarding objections of the Wiscon- 

sin Telephone Co. to the $125,556 assess- 

ments against utilities to defray investiga- 
tion costs of the Wisconsin Public Service 

Commission, the commission has prepared 

the statements. 

Objection to the general assessment was 
filed by J. F. Krizek, Milwaukee, counsel 
for the telephone company, on September 
26 at a commission hearing. It is expected 
that the utility and other utilities will take 
the assessments into court to test the valid- 
ity of that section of the strict regulation 
law of 1931 under which the commission 
is making the general assessment. 

Gross revenues of the utilities in 1931 
were used as the basis of the assessments. 
The commission is limited to an assessment 
of one-fifth of one per cent of a utility’s 
gross income to defray the general costs of 
the commission’s rate and service in- 
vestigation. 

This assessment is separate from the spe- 
cial assessment against individual utilities 
investigated, which is also permitted up to 
one-fifth of one per cent of the preceding 
year’s gross revenue. The special assess- 
ment clause of the 1931 law has been held 
valid by the state supreme court. This is 
the first time that the general assessment 
has been prepared. 


Minnesota Commission Reaffirms 
Its Order Approving Sale. 

An order has been issued by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
specifying that the application of the mi- 
nority stockholders of the Meadowlands 
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(Minn.) Co-Operative Telephone Associa- 
tion, asking that the commission rescind 
its order approving the sale of the associa- 
tion’s assets to Harry Branson, be denied, 
and that its original order dated July 6, 
1932, shall remain in full force and effect. 

On June 27, 1932, the Meadowlands as- 
sociation applied for permission to sell its 
properties, located in Meadowlands and ad- 
jacent rural districts to Harry Branson, 
which was granted on July 6. 

On July 21 an objection was filed by 
some of the stockholders requesting that 
the order confirming the sale be rescinded 
and that the commission make further in- 
vestigation. The commission’s order of 
July 6 was, therefore, ordered held in abey- 
ance and a hearing was held August 10 at 
the New Duluth Hotel, Duluth, Minn. 

At the hearing some testimony was pre- 
sented relative to the book accounts. Upon 
request, an engineer and accountant were 
dispatched by the commission to Meadow- 
lands and a complete check of the associa- 
tion’s operating revenues and costs made, 
which was reported to the commission. 
There was found no indication of specu- 
lation or misappropriation of funds. 

Upon a reconsideration of the facts in 
the case, the commission reaffirmed its orig- 
inal order approving the proposed prop- 
erty transfer. 





Waiving of Installation Charge by 
Nebraska Company Approved. 
The Crete Telephone Co., of Crete, Neb., 

has asked and received permission of the 

Nebraska State Railway Commission to be 

allowed to waive collection of installation 

charges at its exchanges at Crete, Kramer, 

Reynolds and Hubbell between September 

23 and October 22. 

Chairman Randall of the commission 
says that requests of this character have 
been numerous in recent months, due to 
the fact that a number of subscribers who 
were compelled to cancel service during the 
last year or two now desire to renew their 
relations with the companies but balk at 
having to pay the customary charge on re- 
installations, and also to the fact that the 
company is anxious enough to get them 
back so that it will waive the right to make 
the charge. As this is in the nature of a 
reduction, permission is given as soon as 
asked. 

‘ Companies largely owned by farmers are 

about the only ones that have asked and 

been given the authority to reduce rates. 

Most of the others have been compelled to 

uphold their schedules in order to main- 

tain their financial integrity. The com- 
mission has resisted all suggestions of sub- 
scribers, now and then proffered, to order 

a reduction as was done in Wisconsin, hold- 

ing that under regulation principles only 

one thing governs and that is the reason- 
ableness of the return earned. 

The commission is also committed to 
the rule that the best guarantee of good 
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service is the earning power of the com- 
pany giving it, and that it will allow rates 
which will give earning power when these 
are shown to be necessary. In fact, the 
economic conditions have curtailed and in 
a number of cases abolished profit for 
companies, but they have not asked rate 
readjustments. 





Extensions of Nebraska Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 
Two recent extensions of the applica- 
tion of the state workmen’s compensation 
law by the Nebraska courts will interest 

telephone company managers. 

The court holds that a laborer employed 
by a county in highway work who, in the 
course of his employment, came in con- 
tact with growths that resulted in a case 
of poison ivy infection, is the victim of an 
accident arising out of his employment and 
entitled to receive workmen’s compensa- 
tion. This one case cost the county $254 
in medical and hospital fees. 

In the other case, another county, rather 
than continue handing out groceries to the 
head of a needy family, put him at tem- 
porary employment. In the course of this 
he was injured, and the court holds that 
the fact that the man was the recipient of 
a dole does not rob him of his status as 
an employe, and that he is entitled to be 
paid for lost time and the cost of medical 
aid. 


Anti-Monopoly Suits Concerning 
Talkies Set for Trial. 

The anti-monopoly suit of Stanley Co. 
of American, General Talking Pictures Co., 
Inc., and Duovac Radio Corp., will come 
to trial in United States District Court in 
Wilmington, Del., on November 3. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Electrical Research Products Co. and 
Western Electric Co. are the defendants. 

The suit of the Stanley company was 
filed several months ago and the other two 
suits the middle of last month. The suits 
allege the creation of a monopoly in the 
talking picture production and reproduction 
equipment business. 


Radiophone Conversations Subject 
to Graduated Telephone Tax. 
Radiophone conversations originating in 

the United States are subject to the grad- 
uated tax on telephone messages which 
the revenue act of 1932 imposes, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue ruled on Septem- 
ber 22 in making public an amendment to 
its regulations on the tax. 

The amendment sets forth explicitly the 
status of various radio communications, 
stating which tax rates shall be applied to 
marine radio dispatches, radiophone con- 
versations and overland radiograms. The 
amendment to the regulations follows in 
full text: 

“Article 3 of regulations 42 is amended 

(Please turn to page 34.) 
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SHANGHAI, CHINA © 
od Shanghai’s New Dial Telephone Sys- 
he tem is of Strowger Manufacture. 
This Equipment, as Made in the 
al Strowger Factories at Chicago and 
se Liverpool, Is Used in Many Other a 
an Large Cities in China. j 
nd : 
a- * on 
54 
: hanghai, City of C 
; Shanghai, City of Contrast— 
: he Str Dial 
at 
Now Uses the Strowger Dia 
as 
be HANGHAI'S progress has been so rapid that the 
cal new and the did aaa in a thousand vivid contrasts SUPPLIERS OF THE 
to each other. This comparison is further height- FOLLOWING 
ened by the fact that throughout China the complete PRODUCTS 
ng change from the old to the new is taken with no gradual 
steps iniervening. « 
Co. For this reason, when the officials at Shanghai sought 
°0., to modernize that city's telephone system, they based STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
me their selection on no pre-conceived ideas. They pur- TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
in chased Strowger Automatic Dial equipment because they MANUAL TELEPHONE 
The considered it the FINEST available and they based their EQUIPMENT 
0.5 conclusions on the opinions of foremost telephone engi- 
and neers in every part of the world. ALTON STORAGE BATTERIES 
é Other telephone administrations will find it profitable PHILLIPS WIRES AND 
was to follow Shanghai's example and select Strowger equip- CABLES 
two ment to modernize their telephone systems. The world- 
uits wide organization of the Automatic Electric Sales Com- EF! SCTRICAL MEASURING 
the pany, Ltd., makes it easy and economical for a telephone INSTRUMENTS 
tion company anywhere to change to this preferred service. 
: In addition, this company supplies every other kind of a 
telephonic equipment. Call on us for a convenient, POLES 
ect quality-assuring solution to your every equipment prob- 
fe lem. Your request for a quotation or a representative's and other high quality products in 
‘2 1 call will be given immediate attention. the signal and communication field 
hich oR 
3u- 
“TA 
* | AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
/ 
the Distributors of 
‘ons, Automatic and Manual Telephone Systems—Private Telephone Systems—Telephones 
d to Telephone: Wires—Cables—Poles—Batteries—Supplies—Etc. Cable Adaress: 
con i Haymarket 4300 1027 W. Van Buren Street *© CHICAGO, U.S.A. Autelco, Chicago 
The DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
sin & Automatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
; In Canada . Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Vancouver and Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool 
nded Toronto American Electric Company, Chicago 
B In Australasia +» Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney Astomatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 


In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China + Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S.A., Shanghai 
In South Africa + Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg 
In Brazil - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Brazil, Sao Paulo 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Montreal 
Interrational Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 












Small Pennsylvania Exchange Rebuilt 


Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Pennsylvania Rehabilitates 
Smallest Exchange in Lancaster County—Complete Rehabilitation Program 
Completed in Denver, Pa., With Installation of Modern Switchboard Equipment 


By C. E. Eaby, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Pa. 





the latter 
part of 1931 a new 
building on Main 
street, Pa., 
purchased and 
remodeled for  oc- 
cupancy by the Den- 
ver & Ephrata Tele- 
phone & Telegraph 
Co. This the 
initial step in the 
complete _ rehabilita- 
tion program of the 
Denver exchange. 
The question 
was the choice of a 
suitable switchboard. 
After a period of in- 
vestigation by com- 
pany officials, a two- 
position Kellogg 
Masterbuilt 
board was 
upon as the 
equipment for 
exchange. 

The new switch- 
board is wired for 
200 common battery 
lines with 120 equipped; 30 rural and 30 
trunk lines. There are 554 telephones on 
the exchange through which 500,000 calls 


During 


Denver, 


was 


Was 


next 


switch- 
decided 

logical 
the 
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Cc. E. Eaby, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Denver & Ephrata Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 





were handled in the past year. The switch- 
board was installed by the company’s own 
employes. Incidentally, the installation was 
a very fine piece of work and the men 
who handled it are to be congratulated. 

Considerable new cable was erected to 
several nearby towns and all lines and sta- 
tions have been overhauled. Saturday, 
December 10, 1931, was the red letter day 
for Denver. At 10 p. m. the telephone sys- 
tem was cut over to the Masterbuilt switch- 
board and a new common battery system. 
The Denver press rather effectively words 
the change in this way, “The system was 
changed from turning the crank to lifting 
off the hook.” 


The Denver & Ephrata Telephone Co. 
began its rapid rise to a prominent position 
in the field of telephony on May 11, 1911, 
when it was chartered to do a general tele- 
phone business in the northern section of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, “the Gar- 
den Spot of America.” 

The company opened the Ephrata ex- 
change with 200 subscribers. This opening 
inaugurated a series of purchases and sales 
of various exchanges by the rapidly grow- 
ing company that extended over a long 
period of years. The Terre Hill exchange 
was opened in 1912 with 125 subscribers, 
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Left to Right: 





Operating Room in Denver, Pa., Exchange of the Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Showing New Kellogg Masterbuilt Switchboard. 
Greeninger, Chief Operator; Ruth Garman, Gladys Garman and Ruth Stuber, Operators. 


Mrs. Mary 


ing the Penn State 
changes at Ephrata and Lititz (the home of 
the pretzel). The Bell company’s exchange 





followed by the 
opening of the Den- 
ver exchange in 1913 
with 130 subscribers. 
In 1921 the Inter- 
course Telephone Co. 
was purchased and 
added to the com- 
pany’s growing list 
of exchanges. This 
acquisition added 150 
subscribers to the 
company’s total num- 
ber. 

In 1925 the Inter- 
course and _ Terre 
Hill exchanges were 
sold to the Enter- 
prise Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania be- 
cause these 
changes were so lo- 
cated that they could 
be more efficiently 
operated by the En- 
terprise company. In 
1926 the company 
again increased its 
holdings by purchas- 
Telephone Co.’s ex- 


ex- 


Bertha M. Brossman, Assistant Secretary 


and Office 


Manager 


of the Denver & 


Ephrata Company. 
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at Lititz was also bought at the time. On 
October 1, 1931, the Manheim Telephone 
Co. was purchased with 850 stations, which 
are now in the process of overhauling and 
modernizing. A modern common battery 
Masterbuilt switchboard to serve this ter- 
ritory will be installed. 

The final outgrowth was the eliminaticn 
of competition in the territory and the con- 





View of Main Frame and Power Equip- 
ment in the Denver, Pa., Exchange. 


centration of all the exchanges under one 
management. As a result of its remarka- 
ble growth, the company now has a pros- 
perous group of exchanges with a total of 
3,702 subscribers. 

Denver, the system’s headquarters, is a 
town of 1,203 people. Several varied in- 
dustries tend to ‘give the people year-’round 
employment. Situated in the midst of a 
rich farming territory, Denver folk also 
enjoy a good-sized income annually from 
the sale of crops and live stock. 

With the installation of the Masterbuilt 
switchboard and the introduction of a fine 
new type of telephone service, Denver has 
begun a new march of progress, so to 
speak. To celebrate the occasion our 
company held “open house” in our newly 
equipped quarters. Here our subscribers 
and the general public had an opportunity 
to see the new equipment in actual 
operation. 

In the evening, the directors enter- 
tained 60 special guests at a dinner in the 
dining room of the Denver fire hall. The 
guests included a number of officials of 
the Bell company, as well as officials of 
neighboring telephone companies, business 
men of Denver and surrounding towns, 
and officials of the borough. 

The writer served as toastmaster. Miss 
Bertha Brossman, assistant secretary and 
office manager, in a very clever manner 
gave a history of the Denver & Ephrata 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., presenting 
the various persons who figured promi- 
nently in the organization and success of 


TELEPHONY 


the company. In addition to this interest- 
ing discourse there was an address by Mon- 
roe Lausch, one of the directors. As a 
suitable finale, a floral piece was presented 
to Mrs. Mary Greeninger, chief operator, 
who has served the exchange since it was 
started. 

Others present were Wm. F. Brossman, 
president; D. W. Artz, secretary; D. W. 
Buch, treasurer, and C. M. Thompson, dis- 
trict manager of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. 

Denver is now enjoying its new service. 
The Masterbuilt board is giving fine re- 
sults and everyone is pleased with the im- 
proved transmission and faster service. The 
operators are delighted with it because 
working conditions are much easier and 
operation much faster. The positive line 
supervisory signals are a wonderful im- 
provement because of the assistance they 
give the operators. 

All in all, we believe that our new equip- 
ment could not be improved upon. Every- 
one likes it. And we’ve built for the 
future, too. We know that it will take 
care of our needs just as well five or ten 
years from now, as it does today. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
by inserting after the fourth paragraph 

thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

Radiophone conversations originating in 
the United States are subject to tax as 
telephone conversations at the rates im- 
posed under section 701(a) (1) (A). 

Overland radio dispatches and messages 
and overland radiograms are taxable as 
telegraph dispatches and messages at the 
rate of 5 per centum of the charge there- 
for, regardless of the amount of the 
charge. Radiograms in marine service, in- 
cluding service on the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico, ‘are subject to tax 
as cable and radio dispatches and mes- 
sages at the rate of 10 cents for each dis- 
patch or message transmitted for which a 
charge is made.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

September 24: Decision given holding 
that a $75,000 contribution of the New York 
Telephone Co. to the emergency unemploy- 
ment relief fund of New York City should 
be charged to profit and loss and not to 
operating expenses. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 16: Application filed by The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to in- 
crease rates at its exchange in Aptos, Santa 
Cruz county, in connection with increasing 
hours of service rendered there. 

September 21: Interstate Telegraph Co. 
authorized to discontinue its exchange tele- 
phone system in Keeler, Inyo county, and 
vicinity, to substitute therefor a general 
toll service, and to establish toll stations on 
the Keeler-Darwin line; same order au- 
thorizes Mary Lee Hess, cperatinz as the 
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Keeler-Darwin Telephone Co. to discontinuc 
public utility telephone service and to leasc 
the property to the Interstate Telegraph Co. 


ILLINOIs. 

October 27: Hearing in Chicago on ex- 
tra charge of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for hand set telephones. Company con- 
cluded its testimony at hearing on Septem- 
ber 29. It is expected that evidence against 
the charge will be introduced at this hear- 


ing. 
INDIANA. 

September 30: Petition filed by patrons 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Albion, asking reduced telephone rates. 
Present rates, the petitioners charge, are 


exorbitant. They ask the commission to 
investigate the situation and set new 
charges. 


KANSAS. 

October 25: Hearing in Fredonia, Wil- 
son county, on application of The Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue its exchange service at New Albany 
and connect the subscribers of that ex- 
change to its Fredonia exchange. 

November 15: Hearing in Hutchinson 
on investigation of the rates, joint rates, 
tolls, charges, classifications, regulations, 
practices, sets and service of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. engaged in the 
transmission of messages, sale or render- 
ing of telephone service for hire to all 
classes and kinds of customers and sub- 
scribers for any and all purposes, includ- 
ing any and all things and matters relative 
thereto in the state of Kansas; this being 
investigation of the Hutchinson exchange, 
part WC.” 

November 17: Hearing in Independence 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of Independence, vs. The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

November 22: Hearing in Hiawatha on 
complaint of C. H. Barrand, T. G. John, 
L. N. Morgan, Everett Hopp and J. F. 
LaCroix, of Hiawatha vs. The American 
Telephone Co. of Abilene. 

November 29: Hearing in Emmett on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
at Emmett vs. The Western Telephone 
Corp. 

November 30: Hearing in Beloit on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of Beloit vs. The United Telephone Co. 

December 1: Hearing in Perry on com- 
plaint of certain telephone subscribers of 
the City of Perry vs. The East Kansas 
Telephone Co. 

December 6: Hearing in Topeka on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of Silver Lake vs. The Shawnee Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. 

December 8: Hearing in Tescott on com- 
plaint of certain telephone subscribers of 
the City of Tescott vs. the American Tele- 
phone Co. 

December 13: Hearing in Lindsborg on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of the City of Lindsborg vs..the United 
Telephone Co. , 

December 14: Hearing in Durham on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of the City of Durham vs. the American 
Telephone Co. 

December 15: Hearing in Westmoreland 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of the City of Westmoreland vs. The 
American Telephone Co. 

December 21: Hearing in Richmond on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of the City of Richmond vs. The Rich- 
mond Telephone Co. 

December 22: Hearing in LaFontain on 
complaint of certain telephone subscr’ ers 
of LaFontaine vs. The Kansas Home ‘ cle- 
phone Co. 
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October 8, 1932. 


December 29: Hearing in Russell on 
complaint of the telephone subscribers of 
Russell vs. The American Telephone Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

October 17: Continued hearing from 
September 27 in Boston on complaint of 
the Boston Central Labor Union and others 
against the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of New York, and associat- 
ed companies. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 20: Petition of city of St. 
Paul asking commission to order the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. to pro- 
vide free police and fire alarm service, de- 
nied. 

September 26: Order issued specifying 
that the application of the minority stock- 
holders of the Meadowlands Co-operative 
Telephone Association of Meadowlands for 
the commission to rescind its order approv- 
ing the sale of the association’s assets to 
Harry Branson, an individual, be denied, 
and that the original order dated July 6 
1932, shall remain in full force and effect. 

September 26: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Comfort Mutual Telephone 
Company to disconnect its telephone line 
from the exchange of the Henriette Tele- 
phone Co. at Henriette. 

October 11: Hearing in Caledonia on 
application of F. A. Groezinger, mayor of 
the village of Caledonia, requesting reduc- 
tion in rates charged by the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Caledonia. 

October 21: Hearing in Motley on ap- 
plication of the Cass County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to run a toll 
wire from its switch at Leader, into Mot- 
ley; also to extend a party line into Mot- 
ley so subscribers may call Motley direct. 

MissouRI. 

September 26: Application of the Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. of Sullivan county, for 
a permit to establish a toll line from Milan 
to Winnigan approved. 

September 26: Application of the An- 
drew County Mutual Telephone Co. for 
authority to render service to its subscribers 
at Rea and Flagg Springs through its ex- 
change at Whitesville denied. 

New York. 

September 28: The Walden Telephone 
Co. filed a new schedule of rates to be- 
come effective October 1. It will reduce 
rates to subscribers in the central office dis- 
tricts of Montgomery, Pine Bush, Walden 
and Wallkill, including the villages of 
Montgomery, Walden, Awosting, Berea, 
Bruynswick, Dwaarkill, East Walden, Kai- 
sertown, Neely Town, Pine Bush, Rutson- 
ville, St. Andrews, Ulsterville, Wallkill 
and Walker Valley in Orange and Ulster 
counties. 

The new rates will reduce the annual 
revenue of the company by about $450 a 
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year and will give improved service with no 
increase in rates to about 500 subscribers. 
The new rates are the same as the standard 
rates for similar residence service charged 
by the New York Telephone Co. and in 
most cases the business rates are lower than 
the New York company’s standard rates. 

In the Montgomery, Walden and Wall- 
kill districts the individual business and 
residence service will be lower than the ex- 
isting rates and in the Pine Bush district 
the new rates will be lower than the pres- 
ent rates for business and residence rural 
service. 

October 17: Hearing in New York City 
on extra charge of New York Telephone 
Co. of 25 cents monthly for hand-set tele- 
phones; continued to this date from Sep- 
tember 30. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 25: General hearing on investi- 
gation of rates of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 2: Order issued reaffirming 
the commission's original order of Septem- 
ber 18, 1931, approving the application of 
the Westboro Telephone Co. to remove its 
central office at Westboro and serve the 
subscribers of the Westboro exchange 
through the Rib Lake exchange. 

Residents of Ogema protested, saying an 
agreement existed whereby the Westboro 
company was required to render free serv- 
ice between the Ogema Telephone Co. and 
the Westboro company. No copy of such 
an agreement could be produced, due to the 
fact, it was stated, that the records of the 
Ogema Telephone Co. were destroyed by 
fire some years past. 

The commission investigated the tele- 
phone history in the Westboro and Ogema 
localities. It was found that conditions 
have changed materially because the lum- 
ber mills at Westboro shut down some time 
ago, greatly reducing business there. 

The only particular need for communi- 
cation between these communities is because 
of the high school at Westboro, attended 
by some children from the Ogema territory 
and the normal business connections of two 
small communities, neither of which is in- 
corporated. Therefore, the best interests of 
the communities do not demand a continu- 
ance of the free exchange of messages be- 
tween the companies concerned, the com- 
mission held. 

September 22: Order issued approving 
an emergency rate reduction proposed by 
the New Cashton Telephone Co. and the 
Westby Telephone Co. applicable to the 
Newry Farmers’ Telephone Co. during the 
period beginning September 1, 1932, and 
ending July 1, 1933. The Newry company 
operates two lines in the territory midway 
between the villages of Westby and New 
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Cashton. The joint application reduces 
the present rate of $1.00 to 75 cents per 
month for the period named. At the end 
of the period, it was further ordered that 
the schedule or schedules in effect prior 
to the emergency reduction shall be rein- 
stated. 

September 22: Order issued approving 
an emergency rate reduction proposed by 
the Marquette and Adams County Tele- 
phone Co. of Oxford, beginning October 
1, 1932, and endinz October 1, 1933. It was 
ordered that a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments report, together with a report show- 
ing the total number of stations in service 
by classes of service, be furnished the com- 
mission every three months during the 
period of the emergency rate reduction. 

It was further ordered that each cus- 
tomer be furnished with a schedule of 
emergency rates indicating the period dur- 
ing which the emergency rates are to apply. 

September 26: Order issued dismissing 
application of the Dodgeville Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. and the Iowa County Tele- 
phone Co. for physical connection between 
the two systems and the free interchange of 
communication between the two telephone 
companies. 

October 3: Application filed by Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. for a rehearing of the com- 
mission order denying a rate increase for 
the Madison exchange of the company. The 
application also contains a denial that rate 
increases had been obtained through mis- 
representation as charged by the commis- 
sion, and a correction is asked 

October 25: Hearing in Hustisford on 
complaint, asking a reduction in rates, filed 
against the Eureka Telephone Co. which 
controls a number of farmer lines in Dodge 
and Fond du Lac counties. 

October 25: Hearing in Madison on re- 
duction in rates of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. in 37 cities where the commission 
charges, increases were secured by misrep- 
resentation. The cities affected are: Ap- 
pleton, Beloit, Berlin, Bruce, Columbus, 
Cornell, De Pere, Ellsworth, Evansville, 
Green Bay, Horicon, Hudson, Janesville, 
Juneau, Kaukauna, Lima Center, Mari- 
nette, Menomonie, Oconomowoc, Omro, 
Pawaukee, Princeton, River Falls, Roberts, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, 
Shullsburg, South Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point, Sturgeon Bay, Sturtevant, Superior, 
Watertown, Whitewater, Winneconne, and 
Wrightstown. 

October 26: Hearing in Mondovi on 
complaint against the rates of the Gilman- 
ton-Dover Telephone Co., which operates 
in Buffalo county. 

November 4: Hearing in Junction City 
on complaint against the rates charged by 
Auburndale Telephone Co. in Auburndale 
and vicinity. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
incorporations. 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—The Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Upton, Hardin County, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500. W. G. Ward, Grover Hodges, Lee 
McCorkie, Dick Conner, Arthur Dixon, L. 
J. Sullivan and J. B. Knight are the incor- 
porators. 

Lone Grove, Iowa.—The Long Grove 
Mutual Telephone Association was incor- 
porated .recently with the filing of articles 
of incorporation in the office of A. E. Lind- 
quist, Scott county recorder. The associa- 
tion is cooperative and will operate tele- 
phone and high tension transmission lines 
in the vicinity of Long Grove. The mem- 
bership fee in the association is $5, the 
articles being obtained for a 25-year period. 
R. K. Brownlie is president of the associa- 
tion; Hugh M. Ficke, vice-president, and 
Nellie I. Nagle, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors include the officers and the fol- 
lowing: William Reimers, Walter H. Stutt, 
Hugo W. Schaff and Otto Elmergreen. 


Construction. 

GREENUP, ItL.—The Greenup Telephone 
Co. has just completed putting up 2,000 
feet of 25 and 50-pair cable replacing open 
wire. All drops have been placed in twisted 
pair wire. 

PittTsFIELD, ILt.—The Pike County Tele- 
phone Co. is laying cables underground at 
its Hull exchange. 

ErsKINE, Minn.—The Garden Valley 
Telephone Co. recently completed installa- 
tion of a new copper line to Goodridge. 
The new circuit follows the Elwell road 
east from Thief River Falls instead of 
following the railroad line to Goodridge. 

Futton, Mo.—One of the largest tele- 
phone construction jobs under way this 
past summer in Missouri was completed 
recently by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. It consisted in the replacement 
of more than 725 old poles with new creo- 
soted poles on the long distance line between 
Fulton and Jefferson City, Mo. The com- 
pany also placed 206 anchors, 1,049 cross- 
arms, and strung 44 miles of new wire to 
put the line in first class condition. 


Financial. 

GENESEO, ILL.—The Geneseo Cooperative 
Telephone Co. will retire $6,000 worth of 
bonds on November 1, according to Man- 
ager Robert L. Parker. The bonds will 
be retired at a 2 per cent premium. 

The bonds are not due until 1943, but the 
directors voted at a recent meeting in favor 
of retiring this amount at this time. Last 
year the company retired a similar amount 
of bonds, and with the calling of $6,000 
more this year, only $7,000 worth of bonds 
are outstanding. 

Improvements to the telephone system, 
including laying of cables and installling 
common battery instruments, were paid for 
by money from the sale of the bonds. 


Miscellaneous. 

AYLMER, ONTARIO, Can.—At a special 
meeting of the Aylmer & Malahide Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., held here on September 
12, the shareholders approved the recent 
agreement of the company’s directors to 
purchase the assets of the Malahide & Bay- 
ham Telephone Association, Ltd., and to 
merge the two systems into one. 
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Francis Dagger, of the Ontario Munici- 
pal Board, explained that both companies 
had been valued by an engineer from the 
board and the directorates of each company 
had agreed on the fairness of the proposi- 
sition. The agreement will now be sub- 
mitted to the Ontario Municipal Board and 
to the supreme court for approval. If the 
deal is sanctioned, it is expected that amal- 
gamation can be effected by the middle of 
this month. 

Aledo, Ill—Martin Bolluyt, formerly of 
Sac City, Iowa, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Aledo office of the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co. 

Mr. Bolluyt, who has been connected with 
Central West Public Service Co., of which 
the local company is a subsidiary, for six 
years, has taken over his new duties at 
the local office. 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt.—Orlando S. Morse, 
who died at his home here September 2, 
was for many years construction superin- 
tendent of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. Later he did plant engineering and 
construction work for many of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. He was con- 
tinuously in the Bell System’s service for 
more than 40 years, it is stated. 

Newton, lowa.—Frank J. Seamon, tele- 
phone engineer for many years in the In- 
dependent field, died suddenly at the Your 
Home Hotel in Newton on September 24. 
Mr. Seamon was well and favorably known 
throughout the state, having planned and 
built many of the cable plants and switch- 
board installations now in use in this state. 
Interment was made at Newton. 

Jounson, Kans.—E. E. Wells, aged 63, 
manager of the Border Telephone Co. of 
this place for five years, died on August 
21 at the Halstead hospital, where he had 
gone for medical treatment. 

WILMINGTON, Onto.—Business of the 
Clinton Telephone Co. made a substantial 
increase during August in Wilmington and 
Clinton county, according to a survey by 
S. S. Outcalt, manager of the company. 

Stanton, MicH.—Miss M. Hope Daset 
has been appointed manager of the local 
exchange of the Union Telephone Co. to 
succeed the late Mrs. Margaret B. Cam- 
burn. Mrs. Camburn was manager more 
than 25 years. 

Bocota, TExAs.—Guy Smelser, of Talco, 
has recently purchased the Bogota Tele- 
phone Co. here after having been out of the 
telephone business since June, 1931. Mr. 
Smelser has operated a number of ex- 
changes in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
His most recent connection, prior to pur- 
chasing the Bogota exchange, was at Ty- 
rone, Okla., and Moscow, Kans. ; 

Manpison, Wis.—J. Samuel Hartt, Madi- 
son, on September 27 was appointed re- 
ceiver for the State Utilities Co., which 
operates telephone exchanges in the vil- 
lages of Suring, Oconto county, and Ken- 
dall, Monroe county, by Judge A. C. Hopp- 
mann in the Dane County Circuit Court. 

The action for appointment of a receiver 
.was brought by Thomas M. Rees of White- 
The complaint cited that Mr. 
Rees held $13,500 in bonds of the company 
issued April 1, 1930, and payable April 1, 
1932, and claimed that due to present condi- 
tions the price of the bonds are likely ‘o be 
depressed through actions of creditors ° 
the company. 
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